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Johnny Pye and the Fool-Killer 

BY STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 

You don’t hear so much about the Fool-Killer these 
days, but when Johnny Pye was a boy there was a good 
deal of talk about him. Some said he was one kind of 
person, and some said another, but most people agreed 
that he came around fairly regular. Or, it seemed so 
to Johnny Pye. But then Johnny was an adopted child, 
which is, maybe, why he took it so hard. 

The miller and his wife had offered to raise him, 
after his own folks died, and that was a good deed 
on their part. But as soon as he lost his baby teeth 
and started acting the way most boys act, they started 
to come down on him like thunder, which wasn’t so 
good. They were good people, according to their lights, 
but their lights were terrible strict ones, and they believed 
that the harder you were on a youngster, the better and 
brighter he got. Well, that may work with some children, 
but it didn’t with Johnny Pye. 

He was sharp enough and willing enough — as sharp 
and willing as most boys in Martinsville. But, somehow 
or other, he never seemed to be able to do the right 
things or say the right words — at least when he was 
home. Treat a boy like a fool and he’ll act like a fool, 
I say— but there’s some folks need convincing. The 
miller and his wife thought the way to smarten Johnny 
was to treat him like a fool — ^and finally they got so 
he pretty much believed it himself. 

13 
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And that was hard on him — ^for he had a boy’s 
imagination, and maybe a little more than most. He 
could stand the beatings and he did. But what he couldn’t 
stand was the way things went at the mill. I don’t 
suppose the miller intended to do it. But as long as 
Johnny Pye could remember, whenever he heard of the 
death of somebody he didn’t like, he’d say, “Well, the 
Fool-Killer’s come for So-and-so,” and sort of smack 
his lips. It was, as you might say, a family joke — but 
the miller was a big man with a big red face, and it 
made a strong impression on Johnny Pye. Till, finally, 
he got a picture of the Fool-Killer himself. He was a 
big man, too, in a checked shirt and corduroy trousers, 
and he went walking the ways of the world, with a hickory 
club that had a lump of lead in the end of it, in one 
hand. I don’t know how Johnny Pye got that picture 
so clear — but, to him, it was just as plain as the face of 
any human being in Martinsville. And now and then, 
just to test it, he’d ask a grown-up person, kind of 
timidly, if that was the way the Fool-Killer looked. 
And, of course, they’d generally laugh and tell him it 
was. Then Johnny would wake up at night, in his room 
over the mill, and listen for the Fool-Killer’s step on 
the road and wonder when he was coming. But he was 
brave enough not to tell anybody that. 

Finally, though, things got a little more than he 

could bear. He’d done some boy’s trick or other let 

the stones grind a little fine, maybe, when the miller 
wanted the meal ground coarse— just carelessness, you 
know, not badness. But he’d gotten two whippings 
for it, one from the miller and one from his wife, and 
at the end of it, the miller had said, “Well, Johnny 
Pye, the Fool-KiUer ought to be along for you most any 
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day now. For I never did see a boy that was such a 
fool.” Then he’d looked to the miller’s wife to see if 
she believed it, too — but she just shook her head and 
looked serious. So he went to bed that night, but he 
couldn’t sleep — for every time a bough rustled or the 
mill-wheel creaked, it seemed to him it must be the 
Fool-Killer. And early next morning, before anybody 
was up, he packed such duds as he had in a bandanna 
handkerchief and ran away. 

He didn’t really expect to get away from the Fool- 
Killer very long — as far as he knew, the Fool-Killer 
got you wherever you went. But he thought he’d give 
him a run for his money, at least. And when he got 
on the road, it was a bright Spring morning, and the 
first peace and quiet he’d had in some time. So his 
spirits rose, and he chunked a stone at a bullfrog as 
he went along — just to show he was Johnny Pye and 
still doing business. 

He hadn’t gone more than three or four miles out of 
Martinsville, when he heard a buggy coming up the 
road behind him. He knew the Fool-Killer didn’t need 
a buggy to catch you, so he wasn’t afraid of it, but he 
stepped to the side of the road to let it pass. But 
it stopped, instead, and a black-whiskered man with a 
stovepipe hat looked out of it. 

“Hello, Bub,” he said, “is this the road for East 
Liberty ?” 

“My name’s John Pye and I’m eleven years old,” said 
Johnny, polite but firm, “and you take the next left 
fork for East Liberty. They say it’s a pretty town — 
I’ve never been there myself.” And he sighed a little, 
because he thought he’d like to see the world before 
the Fool-Killer caught up with him. 
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“H’m,” said the man. “Stranger here too, eh? 
And what brings a smart boy like you on the road so 
early in the morning?” 

“Oh ! ” said Johnny Pye, quite honestly, “I’m running 
away from the Fool-Killer. For the miller says I’m a 
fool and his wife says I’m a fool and almost everybody 
in Martinsville says I’m a fool except little Susy Marsh. 
And the miller says the Fool-Killer’s after me— so I 
thought I’d run away before he came.” 

The black-whiskered man sat in his buggy and 
wheezed for a while. When he got his breath back, 
“Well, jump in. Bub,” he said. “The miller may say 
you’re a fool, but I think you’re a right smart boy to 
be running away from the Fool-Killer all by yourself. 
And I don’t hold with small town prejudices, and I need 
a right smart boy— so I’ll give you a lift on the road.” 

“But will I be safe from the Fool-Killer if I’m with 
you?” said Johnny. “For otherwise, it don’t signify.” 

“ Safe ? ” said the black-whiskered man, and wheezed 
again. “Oh, you’ll be safe as houses. You see, I’m a 
herb-doctor— and some folks think, a little in the 
Fool-KUler’s line of business, myself. And I’ll teach 
you a trade worth two of milling. So jump in, Bub.” 

“Sounds all right the way you say it,” said Johnny. 
“But my name’s John Pye,” and he jumped into the 
buggy. And they went rattling along toward East 
Liberty with the herb-doctor talking and cutting jokes 
till Johnny thought he’d never met a pleasanter man. 
About half a mile from East Liberty, the doctor stopped 
at a spring, 

“What are we stopping here for ?” said Johnny Pye, 
Wait and see,” said the doctor, and gave him a 
wmk. Then he got a hair cloth trunk full of empty 
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bottles Out of the back of the buggy and made Johnny 
fill them with spring water and label them. Then he 
added a pinch of pink powder to each bottle and shook 
them up and corked them and stowed them away. 

“What’s that?” said Johnny, very interested. 

“That’s Old Dr. Waldo’s Unparalleled Universal 
Remedy,” said the doctor, reading from the label. 
“Made from the purest snake-oil and secret Indian 
herbs, it cures rheumatism, blind staggers, headache, 
malaria, five kinds of fits and spots in front of the eyes. 
It will also remove oil or grease stains, clean knives and 
silver, polish brass and is strongly recommended as a 
general tonic and blood-purifier. Small size, one dollar 
— family bottle, two dollars and a half.” 

“But I don’t see any snake-oil m it,” said Johnny, 
puzzled. “Or any secret Indian herbs.” 

“That’s because you’re not a fool,” said the doctor, 
with another wink. “The Fool-Killer wouldn’t either. 
But most folks wiU.” 

And, that very same night, Johnny saw. For the doctor 
made his pitch in East Liberty and he did it handsome. 
He took a couple of flaring oil-torches and stuck them 
on the sides of the buggy ; he put on a diamond stick-pin 
and did card-tricks and told funny stories till he had 
the crowd goggle-eyed. As for Johnny, he let him play 
on the tambourine. Then he started talking about Dr. 
Waldo’s Universal Remedy, and, with Johnny to help 
him, the bottles went like hot cakes. Johnny helped 
the doctor count the money afterwards — and it was a pile. 

“Well,” said Johnny, “I never saw money made 
easier. You’ve got a fine trade, doctor.” 

“It’s cleverness does it,” said the doctor and slapped 
him on the back. “Now a fool’s content to stay in one 
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place and do one thing. But the Fool-Killer never caught 
up with a good pitchman yet.” 

“Well, it’s certainly lucky I met up with you,” said 
Johnny. “And, if it’s cleverness does it. I’ll learn the 
trade or bust.” 

So he stayed with the doctor quite a while — in fact 
till he could make up the remedy and do the card-tricks 
almost as good as the doctor himself. And Johnny 
admired the doctor and the doctor liked Johnny — for 
Johnny was a biddable boy. But one night, they came 
into a town where things didn’t go as they usually 
did. The crowd gathered as usual, and the doctor did 
his tricks. But all the time Johnny could see a sharp- 
faced little fellow going through the crowd and whisper- 
ing to one man and another. Till, at last, right in the 
middle of the doctor’s spiel, the sharp-faced fellow gave 
a shout of “That’s him all right ! I’d know them 
whiskers anywhere !” and, with that, the crowd growled 
once and began to tear slats out of the nearest fence. 
Well, the next thing Johnny knew, he and the doctor 
were being ridden out of town on a rail, with the doctor’s 
long coat-tails flying at every jounce. 

They didn’t hurt Johnny particular — him only being 
a boy. But they warned ’em both never to show their 
faces in that town again — and then they heaved the 
doctor into a thistle patch and went their ways. 

“Owoo !” said the doctor. “Ouch !” as Johnny was 
helping him out of the thistle-patch. “Go easy with 
those thistles! And why didn’t you give me the office, 
you blame little fool?” 

“Office?” said Johnny. “What office?” 

“When that sharp-nosed man started snooping 
around,” said the doctor. “I thought that infernal 
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main street looked familiar — I was through there two 
years ago, selling solid gold watches for a dollar apiece.” 

“But the works to a solid gold watch would be worth 
more than that,” said Johnny. 

“There weren’t any works,” said the doctor, with a 
groan. “But there was a nice lively beetle inside each 
case and it made the prettiest tick you ever heard.” 

“Well, that certainly was a clever idea,” said Johnny. 
“I’d never have thought of that.” 

“ Clever ? ” said the doctor. “ Ouch — it was ruination ! 
But who’d have thought the fools would bear a grudge 
for two years? And now we’ve lost the horse and 
buggy, too — not to speak of the bottles and the money. 
Well, there’s lots more tricks to be played and we’ll 
start again.” 

But, though he liked the doctor, Johnny began to 
feel dubious, for it occurred to him that, if all the 
doctor’s cleverness got him was being ridden out of 
town on a rail, he couldn’t be so far away from the 
Fool-Killer as he thought. And, sure enough, as he 
was going to sleep that night, he seemed to hear the 
Fool-Killer’s footsteps coming after him — step, step, 
step. He pulled his jacket up over his ears, but he 
couldn’t shut it out. So, when the doctor had got in 
the way of starting business over again, he and Johnny 
parted company. The doctor didn’t bear any grudge; 
he shook hands with Johnny and told him to remember 
that cleverness was power. And Johnny went on 
with his running away. He got to a town, and there 
was a store with a sign in the window, “Boy wanted,” 
so he went in. 

There, sure enough, was the merchant, sitting at his 
desk, and a fine, important man he looked, in his black 
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broadcloth suit. Johnny tried to tell him about the 
Fool-Killer, but the merchant wasn’t interested in 
that. He just looked Johnny over and saw that he 
looked biddable and strong for his age. “But, remember 
— ^no fooling around, boy !” said the merchant sternly, 
after he’d hired him. 

“No fooling around ?’’ said Johnny, with the light of 
hope in his eyes. 

“No,” said the merchant, meaningly. “We’ve no 
room for fools in this business — I can tell you that ! 
You work hard, and you’ll rise. But, xf you’ve got any 
foolish notions, just knock them on the head and 
forget them.” 

Well, Johnny was glad enough to promise that, and 
he stayed with the merchant a year and a half. He 
swept out the store, and he put the shutters up and 
took them down, he ran errands and wrapped up 
packages and learned to keep busy twelve hours a day. 
And, being a biddable boy and an honest one, he rose, 
just like the merchant had said. The mercliant raised 
his wages and let him begin to wait on customers, 
learn accounts. And then, one night, Johnny woke 
up in the middle of the night. And it seemed to him 
he heard — ^far away but getting nearer — the steps of the 
Fool-Killer after him — ^tramping, tramping. 

He went to the merchant next day and said, “Sir, 
I’m sorry to teU you this. But I’ll have to be moving on.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to hear that, Johnny,” said the 
merchant. “For you’ve been a good boy. And, if it’s 
a question of salary ” 

“It’s isn’t that,” said Johnny. “But tell me one thing, 
sir, if you don’t mind my asking. Supposing I did stay 
with you — ^where would I end?” 
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The merchant smiled. 

“That’s a hard question to answer,” he said. “And 
Fm not much given to compliments. But I started 
myself as a boy, sweeping out the store. And you’re a 
bright youngster with lots of go-ahead. I don’t see 
why, if you stuck to it, you shouldn’t make the same 
kind of success that I have.” 

“And what’s that ?” said Johnny. 

The merchant began to look irritated, but he kept his 
smile. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m not a boastful man. But I’ll 
tell you this. Ten years ago I was the richest man in 
town. Five years ago, I was the richest man in the county. 
And five years from now — ^well, I am to be the richest 
man in the State.” 

His eyes kind of glittered as he said it, but Johnny 
was looking at his face. It was sallow-skinned and 
pouchy, with the jaw as hard as a rock. And it came 
upon Johnny that moment that, though he’d known the 
merchant a year and a half, he’d never really seen him 
enjoy himself except when he was driving a bargain. 

“Sorry, sir,” he said. “But, if it’s like that. I’ll certainly 
have to go. Because, you see. I’m running away from 
the Fool-Killer, and, if I stayed here and got to be like 
you, he’d certainly catch up with me in no ” 

“Why, you impertinent young cub !” roared the 
merchant, with his face gone red all of a sudden. “ Get 
your money from the cashier!” and Johnny found 
himself on the road again before you could say “Jack 
Robinson.” But this time he was used to it, and walked 
off whistling. 

Well, after that he hired out to quite a few different 
people — but I won’t go into all of his adventures. He 
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worked for an inventor for a while — and they split np 
because Johnny happened to ask him what would be 
the good of his patent, self-winding, perpetual-motion 
machine, once he did get it invented. And, while the 
inventor talked big about improving the human race and 
the beauties of science, it was plain he didn’t know. So 
that night Johnny heard the steps of the Fool- Killer, far 
off but coming closer — and next morning he went 
away. Then he stayed with a minister for a while — and 
he certainly hated to leave him, for the minister was a 
good man. But they got talking one evening, and, as it 
chanced, Johnny asked him what happened to people 
who didn’t believe in his particular religion. Well, the 
minister was broad-minded, but there’s only one 
answer to that. He admitted they might be good folks 
— he even admitted they mightn’t exactly go to hell — 
but he couldn’t let them into heaven; no, not the best 
and the wisest of them, for there were the specifications 
laid down by creed and church, and, if you didn’t fulfil 
them, you didn’t. 

So Johnny had to leave him, and after that he went 
with an old drunken fiddler for a while. He wasn’t a 
good man, I guess — but he could play till the tears ran 
down your cheeks. And, when he was playing his best, 
it seemed to Johnny that the Fool-Killer was very far 
away. For, in spite, of his faults and his weaknesses, 
while he played there was might in the man. But he 
died drunk in a ditch, one night, with Johnny to hold 
his head, and, while he left Johnny his fiddle, it didn’t do 
Johnny much good. For, while Johnny could play a tune, 
he couldn’t play like the fiddler — ^it wasn’t in his fingers. 

Then it chanced that Johnny took up with a company 
of soldiers. He was stili too young to enlist, but they 
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made a kind of pet of him, and everything went swim- 
mingly for a while. For the captain was the bravest 
man Johnny had ever seen, and he had an answer for 
everything out of regulations and the articles of war. 
But then they went West to fight Indians and the same 
old trouble cropped up again. For one night the captain 
said to him, “Johnny, we’re going to fight the enemy 
to-morrow. But you’ll stay in camp.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to do that,” said Johnny. “I 
want to be in on the fighting.” 

“It’s an order,” said the captain grimly. Then he 
gave Johnny certain instructions and a letter to take 
to his wife. 

“For the colonel’s a copper-plated fool,” he said. 
“And we’re walking straight into an ambush.” 

“Why don’t you tell him that?” said Johnny. 

“I have,” said the captain. “But he’s the colonel.” 

“Colonel or no colonel,” said Johnny. “If he’s a 
fool, somebody ought to stop him.” 

“You can’t do that in an army,” said the captain. 
“Orders are orders.” 

But it turned out the captain was wrong about it, 
for next day, before they could get moving, the Indians 
attacked at dawn, and got badly licked. When it was 
all over, 

“Well, it was a good fight,” said the captain, pro- 
fessionally. “All the same, if they’d waited and laid 
an ambush, they’d have had our hair. But, as it was, 
they didn’t stand a chance.” 

“But why didn’t they lay an ambush ?” said Johnny. 

“Well,” said the captain. “I guess they had their 
orders, too. And now, how would you like to be a 
soldier ?” 
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“Well, it’s a nice outdoors life but I’d like to think 
it over,” said Johnny. For he knew the captain was brave 
and he knew the Indians had been brave — you couldn’t 
find two braver sets of people. But, aU the same, when 
he thought the whole thing over, he seemed to hear 
steps in the sky. So he soldiered to the end of the 
campaign and then he left the army, though the captain 
told him he was making a mistake. 

By now, of course, he wasn’t a boy any longer; he 
was getting to be a young man with a young man’s 
thoughts and feelings. And half the time nowadays, 
he’d forget about the Fool-Killer except as a dream 
he’d had when he was a boy. He could even laugh 
at it now and then and think what a fool he’d been to 
believe there was such a man. 

But all the same, the desire in him wasn’t satisfied 
and something kept driving him on. He’d have called 
it ambitiousness now, but it came to the same thing. 
And with every new trade he tried, sooner or later 
would come the dream — the dream of the big man 
in the checked shirt and corduroy pants, walking the 
ways of the world with his hickory stick in one hand. 
It made him angry to have that dream now, but it 
had a singular power over him. Till finally, when he was 
turned twenty or so, he got scared. 

“Fool-Killer or no Fool-Killer,” he said to himself, 
“I’ve got to ravel this matter out. For there must be 
some one thing a man could tie to and be sure he 
wasn’t a fool. I’ve tried cleverness and money and 
half a dozen other things — ^and they don’t seem to be 
the answer. So now I’ll try book-learning and see what 
comes of that.” 

So he read all the books he could find, and whenever 
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dic’d seem to hear the steps of the Fool-Killer coming 
for the authors — and that was frequent — he’d try and 
shut his ears. But some books said one thing was best 
and some another, and he couldn’t rightly decide. 

“Well,” he said to himself, when he’d read and read 
till his head felt as stuffed with book-learning as a 
sausage with meat, “it’s interesting but it isn’t exactly 
contemporaneous. So I think I’ll go down to Washington 
and ask the wise men there. For it must take a lot of 
wisdom to run a country hke the United States — and 
if there’s people who can answer my questions, it’s there 
they ought to be found.” 

So he packed his bag and off to Washington he went. 
He was modest, for a youngster, and he didn’t intend 
to try and see the President right away. He thought 
probably a congressman was about his size. So he 
saw a congressman, and the congressman told him 
the thing to be was an upstanding young American and 
vote the Republican ticket — ^which sounded all right 
to Johnny Pye, but not exactly what he was after. 

Then he went to a senator and the senator told him 
to be an upstanding young American and vote the 
Democratic ticket — ^which sounded all right, too, but 
not what he was after, either. And, somehow, though 
both men had" been impressive and affable, right in the 
middle of their speeches, he’d seemed to- hear steps — 
you know. 

But a man has to eat, whatever else he does, and 
Johnny found he’d better buckle down and get himself 
a job. It happened to be with the first congressman 
he struck — for that one came from Martinsville, which 
is why Johnny went to him in the first place. And, in 
a little while, he forgot his search entirely and the 
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Fool-Killer too — ^for the congressman’s niece came 
East to visit him, and she was the Susy Marsh that 
Johnny had sat next in school. She’d been pretty then, 
but she was prettier now, and as soon as Johnny Pye 
saw her, his heart gave a jump and a thump. 

“And don’t think we don’t remember you in Martins- 
ville, Johnny Pye,” she said, when her uncle had 
explained who his new clerk was. “Why, the whole 
town’ll be excited when I write home. We’ve heard 
all about your killing Indians and inventing perpetual 
motion and travelling around the country with a 
famous doctor and making a fortune in drygoods and — 
oh, it’s a wonderful story !” 

“Well,” said Johnny, and coughed, “some of that’s 
just a little bit exaggerated. But it’s nice of you to be 
interested. So they don’t think I’m a fool any more 
in Martinsville?” 

“/ never thought you were a fool,” said Susy with a 
little smile, and Johnny felt his heart give another bump. 

“And I always knew you were pretty but never how 
pretty till now,” said Johnny, and coughed again. 
“But speaking of old times, how’s the miller and his 
wife? For I did leave them right sudden, and while 
there were faults on both sides, I must have been a 
trial to them, too.” “ 

“They’ve gene the way of all flesh,” said Susy Marsh. 
“And there’s a new miller, now. But he isn’t very well- 
liked, to teH the truth, and he*s letting the mill run 
down.” 

“That’s a pity,” said Jonnny. “For it was a likely 
mill.” Then be began to ask her more questions and 
she began to remember things, too. Well, you know how 
the time can go when two youngsters get talking like that. 
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Johnny Pye never worked so hard in his life as he 
did that winter. And it wasn’t the Foo!-Killer he 
thought about — it was Susy Marsh. First he thought 
she loved him and then he was sure she didn’t — and 
then he was betwixt and between and all perplexed 
and confused. But finally it turned out all right and he 
had her promise, and Johnny Pye knew he was the 
happiest man in the world. And that night he waked 
up in the night and heard the Fool-Killer coming after 
him — step, step, step. 

He didn’t sleep much, after that, and he came down 
to breakfast hollow-eyed. But his uncle-to-be didn’t 
notice that — he was rubbing his hands and smiling. 

“Put on your best necktie, Johnny !” he said, very 
cheerful. “For I’ve got an appointment with the 
President to-day, and, just to show I approve of my 
niece’s fiancd. I’m taking you along.” 

“The President !” said Johnny, all dumbfounded. 

“Yes,” said Congressman Marsh. “You see, there’s 
a little bill — ^well, we needn’t go into that. But slick 
down your back-hair, Johnny — we’ll make Martinsville 
proud of us this day !” 

Then a weight seemed to go from Johnny’s shoulders and 
a load from his heart. He wrung the congressman’s hand. 

“Thank you, Uncle Eben !” he said. “I can’t thank 
you enough. “For, at last, he knew he was going to 
look upon a man that was bound to be safe from the 
Fool-Killer — and it seemed to him if he could just once 
do that, all his troubles and searchings would be ended. 

Well, it doesn’t signify which President it was — ^you 
can take it from me that he was President and a fine- 
looking man. He’d just been elected, too, so he was 
lively as a trout, and the saddle-galls he’d get from 
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Congress hadn’t even begun to show. Anyhow, there 
he was, and Johnny feasted his eyes on him. For if 
there was anybody in the country the Fool-Killer couldn’t 
bother, it must be a man like this. 

The President and the congressman talked politics 
for a while, and then it was Johnny’s turn. 

“Well, young man,” said the President, affably. 
“And what can I do for you — ^for you look to me like 
a fine, upstanding young American.” 

The congressman cut in quick before Johnny could 
open his mouth. 

“Just a word of advice, Mr. President,” he said. 
“Just a word in season. For my young friend’s led an 
adventurous life — but now he’s going to marry my niece 
and settle down. And what he needs most of all is a 
word of ripe wisdom from you.” 

“Well,” said the President, looking at Johnny rather 
keenly, “if that’s all he needs, a short horse is soon 
curried. I wish most of my callers wanted as little.” 

But, all the same, he drew Johnny out, as such men 
can, and before Johnny knew it, he was telling his 
life-story. 

“Well,” said the President, at the end, “you certainly 
have been a rolling stone, young man. But there’s 
nothing wrong in that. And for one of your varied 
experience — there’s one obvious career. Politics ! ” he 
said and slapped his fist in his hand. 

“Well,” said Johnny, scratching his head. “Of 
course, since I’ve been in Washington, I’ve thought of 
that. But I don’t know that I’m rightly fitted.” 

“You can write a speech,” said Congressman Marsh, 
quite thoughtful. “For you’ve helped me with mine. 
You’re a likeable fellow, too. And you were born poor 
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and worked up — and you’ve even got a war-record — 
why, hell ! — excuse me, Mr. President ! — he’s worth 
five hundred votes just as he stands ! ” 

“I — I’m more than honoured by you two gentlemen,” 
said Johnny, abashed and flattered. “But supposing 
I did go into politics — ^where would I end up ?” 

The President looked sort of modest. 

“The Presidency of the United States,” said he, “is 
within the legitimate ambition of every American 
citizen. Provided he can get elected, of course.” 

“Oh,” said Johnny, feeling dazzled, “I never thought 
of that. Well, that’s a great thing. But it must be a great 
responsibility, too.” 

“It is,” said the President, looking just like his pictures 
on the campaign buttons. 

“Why, it must be an awful responsibility !” said 
Johnny. “I can’t hardly see how a mortal man can 
bear it. Tell me, Mr. President,” he said. “May I 
ask you a question ?” 

“Certainly,” said the President, looking prouder and 
more responsible and more and more like his picture 
on the campaign buttons every minute. 

“Well,” said Johnny, “it sounds like a fool question, 
but it’s this. This is a great big country of , ours, Mr. 
President, and it’s got the most amazing lot of different 
people in it. Now can any President satisfy all those 
people at one time ? Can you yourself, Mr. President ?” 

The President looked a bit taken aback for a minute. 
But then he gave Johnny Pye a statesman’s glance. 

“With the help of God,” he said, solemnly. “And in 
accordance with the principles of our great party, I 
intend •” 

But Johnny didn’t even hear the end of the sentence. 
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For, even as the President was speaking, he heard a 
step outside in the corridor and he knew, somehow, 
it wasn’t the step of a secretary or a guard. He was 
glad the President had said, “with the help of God,” 
for that sort of softened the step. And then the President 
finished. Johnny bowed. 

“Thank you, Mr. President,” he said. “That’s what 
I wanted to know. And now I’ll go back to Martinsville, 
I guess.” 

“Go back to Martinsville?” said the President, 
surprised. 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny. “For I don’t think I’m cut 
out for politics.” 

“And is that all you have to say to the President 
of the United States?” said his uncle-to-be, in a fume. 

But the President had been thinking, meanwhile — 
and he was a bigger man than the congressman. 

“Wait a minute. Congressman,” he said. “This 
young man’s honest, at least, and I like his looks. 
Moreover, of all the people who’ve come to see me in 
the last six months, he’s the only one who hasn’t wanted 
something — except the White House cat, and I guess 
she wanted something, too, because she meowed. 
You don’t want to be President, young man — and, 
confidentially, I don’t blame you. But how would you 
like to be postmaster at Martinsville?” 

“Postmaster?” said Johnny. “But ” 

“Oh, it’s only a tenth-class post office,” said the 
President. “But, for once in my life. I’ll do something 
because I want to do it, and let Congress yell its head 
off. Come — is it yes or no ?” 

Johnny thought of all the places he’d been and all 
the trades he’d worked at. He thought, queerly enough, 
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of the old drunk fiddler dead in the ditch — but he knew 
he couldn’t be that. Mostly, though, he thought of 
Martinsville and Susy Marsh. And, though he’d just 
heard the Fool-KiUer’s step, he defied the Fool-Killer. 

“Why, it’s yes, of course, Mr. President,” he said. 
“For then I can marry Susy.” 

“That’s as good a reason as you’ll find,” said the 
President. “And now. I’ll just write a note.” 

Well, he was as good as his word, and Johnny and 
his Susy were married and went back to live in Martins- 
ville. And, as soon as Johnny learned the ways of 
postmastering, he found it as good a trade as most. 
There wasn’t much mail in Martinsville, but inbetween- 
whiles, he ran the mill, and that was a good trade, too. 
And all the time, he knew, at the back of his mind, that 
he hadn’t quite settled accounts with the Fool-Killer. 
But he didn’t much care about that, for he and Susy 
were happy. And, after a while, they had a child, and 
that was the most remarkable experience that had ever 
happened to any young couple, though the doctor said 
it was a perfectly normal baby. 

One evening, when his son was about a year old, 
Johnny Pye took the river road, going home. It was a 
mite longer than the hill road, but it was the cool of 
the evening, and there’s times when a man likes to walk 
by himself, fond as he may be of his wife and family. 
, He was thinking of the way things had turned out 
for him — and they seemed to him pretty astonishing 
and singular, as they do to most folks, when you think 
them over. In fact, he was thinking so bard that, 
before he knew it, he’d almost stumbled over an old 
scissors-grinder who’d set up his grindstone and tools 
by the side of the road. The scissors-grinder had his 
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cart with him but he’d turned the horse out to graze— 
and a lank, old white horse it was, with every rib 
showing. And he was very busy, putting an edge on 
a scythe. 

“Oh, sorry,” said Johnny Pye, “I didn’t know any- 
body was camping here. But you might come round to 
my house to-morrow — my wife’s got some knives that 
need sharpening.” 

Then he stopped, for the old man gave him a long, 
keen look. 

“Why, it’s you, Johnny Pye,” said the old man. 
“And how do you do, Johnny Pye ! You’ve been a 
long time coming — in fact, now and then I thought I’d 
have to fetch you. But you’re here at last.” 

Johnny Pye was a grown man now, but he began to 
tremble. 

“But it isn’t you !” he said, wildly. “I mean you’re 
not him ! Why, I’ve known how he looks all my life ! 
He’s a big man, with a checked shirt, and he carries 
a hickory stick with a lump of lead in one end.” 

“Oh no,” said the scissors-grinder, quite quiet. “You 
may have thought of me that way, but that’s not the 
way I am.” And Johnny Pye heard the scythe go whet- 
whet — ^whet on the stone. The old man ran some water 
on it and looked at the edge. Then he shook his head 
as if the edge didn’t quite satisfy him. “Well, Johnny, 
are you ready?” he said, after a while. 

“Ready?” said Johnny, in a hoarse voice. “Of 
course I’m not ready.” 

“That’s what they all say,” said the old man, nodding 
his head, and the scythe went whet-whet on the stone. 

Johnny wiped his brow and started to argue it out. 

“You see, if you’d found me earlier !” he said. “Or 
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later ! I don’t want to be unreasonable. But I’ve got 
a wife and a child.” 

“Most have wives and many have children,” said the 
old man, grimly, and the scythe went whet-whet on the 
stone as he pushed the treadle. And a shower of sparks 
flew, very clear, and bright, for the night had begun to fall. 

“Oh, stop that damn racket and let a man think for 
a minute !” said Johnny, desperate. “I can’t go, I tell 
you. I won’t. It isn’t time. It’s ” 

The old man stopped the grindstone and pointed with 
the scythe at Johnny Pye. 

“Tell me one good reason,” he said. “There’s men 
would be missed in the world — but are you one of them ? 
A clever man might be missed. But are you a clever 
man ?” 

“No,” said Johnny, thinking of the herb-doctor, “I 
had a chance to be clever, but I gave it up.” 

“One,” said the old man, ticking off on his fingers. 
“Well, a rich man might be missed — by some. But you 
aren’t rich, I take it.” 

“No,” said Johnny, thinking of the merchant. “Nor 
wanted to be.” 

“Two,” said the old man. “Cleverness — ^riches — 
they’re done. But there’s still martial bravery and 
being a hero. There might be an argument to make, if 
you were one of these.” 

Johnny Pye shuddered a little, remembering the way 
that battlefield had looked, out West, when the Indians 
were dead and the fight over. 

“No,” he said, “I’ve fought. But I’m not a hero.” 

“Well then, there’s religion,” said the old man, sort 
of patient. “And science and — but, what’s the use? 
We know what you did with those. I might feel a trifle 
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of compunction if I had to deal with a President of the 
United States. But ” 

“Oh, you know well enough I ain’t President,” said 
Johnny, with a groan. “Can’t you get it over with 
and be done?” 

“You’re not putting up a very good case,” said the 
old man, shaking his head. “I’m surprised at you, 
Johnny. Here you spend your youth running away 
from being a fool. And yet, what’s the first thing you 
do, when you’re man grown ? Why, you marry a girl, 
settle down in your home town, and start raising child- 
ren when you don’t know how they’ll turn out. You might 
have known I’d catch up with you, then — ^you just 
put yourself in my way.” 

“Fool I may be,” said Johnny Pye, in his agony. 
“And if you take it like that, I guess we’re all fools. 
But Susy’s my wife and my child’s my child. And as 
for work in the world — ^well, somebody has to be 
postmaster or folks wouldn’t get the mail.” 

“Would it matter much if they didn’t?” said the old 
man, pointing his scythe. 

“Well, no, I don’t suppose it would, considering 
what’s on the postcards,” said Johnny Pye. “But, while 
it’s my business to sort it, I’ll sort it as well as I can.” 

The old man whetted his scythe so hard that a long 
shower of sparks flew out on the grass. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve got my job, too, and I do it 
likewise. But I’ll tell you what I’ll do. You’re coming 
my way, no doubt of it, but, looking you over, you 
don’t look quite ripe yet. So I’ll let you off for a while. 
For that matter,” said he, “if you’ll answer one question 
of mine — how a man can be a human being and not be 
a fool — I’ll let you off permanent. It’ll be the first time 
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in history,” he said. “ But you’ve got to do something 
on your own hook, once in a while. And now you can 
walk along, Johnny Pye.” 

With that he ground the scythe till the sparks flew out 
like the tail of a comet and Johnny Pye walked along. 
The air of the meadow had never seemed so sweet to 
him before. 

All the same, even with his relief, he didn’t quite 
forget, and sometimes Susy had to tell the children not 
to disturb Father because he was thinking. But Time 
went ahead, as it does, and pretty soon Johnny Pye 
found he was forty. He’d never expected to be forty, 
when he was young, and it kind of surprised him. But 
there it was, though he couldn’t say he felt much 
difierent, except now and then when he stooped over. 
And he was a solid citizen of the town, well-liked and 
well-respected, with a growing family and a stake in 
the community — and when he thought those things over, 
they kind of surprised him, too. But, pretty soon, it was 
as if things had always been that way. 

It was after his eldest son had been drowned out 
fishing that Johnny Pye met the scissors-gnnder again. 
But this time he was bitter and distracted, and, if he 
could have got to the old man, he’d have done him a 
mortal harm. But, howehow or other, when he tried 
to come to grips with him, it was like reaching for air 
and mist. He could see the sparks fly from the ground 
scythe but he couldn’t even touch the wheel. 

“You coward!” said Johnny Pye. “Stand up and 
fight like a man ! ” But the old man just nodded his 
head and the wheel kept grinding and grinding. 

“Why couldn’t you have taken me?” said Johnny 
Pye, as if those words had never been said before. 
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“What’s the sense m all this? Why can’t you take me 
now?” 

Then he tried to wrench the scythe from the old man’s 
hands, but he couldn’t touch it. And then he fell down 
and lay on the grass for a while. 

“Time passes,” said the old man, nodding his head. 
“Time passes.” 

“It will never cure the grief I have for my son,” said 
Johnny Pye. 

“It will not,” said the old man, nodding his head. 
“But time passes. Would you leave your wife a widow 
and your other children fatherless for the sake of your 
grief?” 

“No, God help me!” said Johnny Pye. “That 
wouldn’t be right for a man.” 

“Then go home to your house, Johnny Pye,” said 
the old man. And Johnny Pye went, but there were 
lines in his face that hadn’t been there before. 

And Time passed, like the flow of the river, and 
Johnny Pye’s children married and had houses and 
children of their own. And Susy’s hair grew white and 
her backogrew bent, and when Johnny Pye and his 
children followed her to her grave, folks said she’d died 
in the fullness of years, but that was hard for Johnny 
Pye to believe. Only folks didn’t talk as plain as they 
used to, and the sun didn’t heat as much, and sometimes, 
before dinner, he’d go to sleep in his chair. 

And once, after Susy had died, the President of those 
days came through Martinsville, and Johnny Pye shook 
hands with him, and there was a piece in the paper 
about his shaking hands with two Presidents, fifty 
years apart. Johnny Pye cut out the clipping and kept 
It in his pocket-book. He liked this President all right. 
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but, as he told people, he wasn’t a patch on the other 
one, fifty years ago. Well, you couldn’t expect it— 
you didn’t have Presidents these days, not to call them 
Presidents. All the same, he took a lot of satisfaction 
in the clipping. 

He” didn’t get down to the river road much any more 
— it wasn’t too long a walk, of course, but he just 
didn’t often feel like it. But, one day, he slipped away 
from the granddaughter that was taking care of him, 
and went. It was kind of a steep road, really — ^he 
didn’t remember it’s being so steep. 

“Well,” said the scissors-grinder. “And good- 
afternoon to you, Johnny Pye.” 

“You’ll have to talk a little louder,” said Johnny 
Pye. “My hearing’s perfect but folks don’t speak as 
plain as they used to. Stranger in town ?” 

“ Oh, so that’s the way it is,” said the scissors-grinder. 

“Yes, that’s the way it is,” said Johnny Pye. He knew 
he ought to be afraid of this fellow, now he’d put on his 
spectacles and got a good look at him. But, for the life 
of him, he couldn’t remember why. 

“ I know just who you are,” he said, a little fretfully. 
“Never forgot a face in my life — and your name’s ri^t 
on the tip of my tongue ” 

“Oh, don’t bother about names,” said the scissors- 
grinder. “We’re old acquaintances. And I asked you a 
question, years ago — do you remember that?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny Pye, “I remember.” Then he 
began to laugh — a high, old man’s laugh. “And of aU 
the fool questions I ever was asked,” he said, “that 
certainly took the cake.” 

“Oh?” said the scissors-grinder. 

“Uh-huh,” said Johnny Pye. “For you asked_me 
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how a man could be a human being and yet not be a 
fool. And the answer is — ^when he’s dead and gone and 
buried. Any fool would know that.” 

“That so?” said the scissors-grinder. 

“Of course,” said Johnny Pye. “I ought to know. 
I’ll be ninety-two next November and I’ve shook hands 
with two Presidents. The first President I shook ” 

“I’ll be interested to hear about that,” said the 
scissors-grinder. “But we’ve got a little business first. 
For, if all human beings are fools — how does the world 
get ahead ?” 

“Oh, there’s lots of other things,” said Johnny Pye, 
kind of impatient. “There’s the brave and the wise and 
the clever — and they’re apt to roll it ahead as much 
as an inch. But it’s all mixed in together. For, Lord, 
it’s only some fool kind of creature that would have 
crawled out of the sea to dry land in the first place — or 
get dropped from the Garden of Eden, if you like it 
better that way. You can’t depend on the kind of folks 
people think they are — ^you’ve got to go by what they do. 
And I wouldn’t give much for a man that some folks 
hadn’t thought was a fool, in his time.” 

“Well,” said the scissors-grinder, “you’ve answered my 
question — at least as well as you could — ^which is all you 
can expect of a man. So I’ll keep my part of the bargain.” 

“And what was that ?” said Johnny Pye. “For, while 
it’s all straight in my head, I don’t quite recollect the 
details.” 

“Why,” said the scissors-grinder, rather testy, “I’m 
to let you go, you old fool ! You’ll never see me again 
till the last Judgment. There’ll be trouble in the office 
about it,” said he, “but you’ve gdt to do what you like, 
once in a while.” 
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“Phew!” said Johnny Pye. “That needs thinking 
over ! ” And he scratched his head. 

“Why?” said the scissors-grinder, a bit affronted. 
“It ain’t often I offer a man eternal life.” 

“Well,” said Johnny Pye, “I take it very kind. But, 
you see, it’s this way.” He thought for a moment. “No,” 
he said, “you wouldn’t understand. You can’t have 
touched seventy yet, by your looks, and no young man 
would.” 

“Try me,” said the scissors-grinder. 

“Well,” said Johnny Pye, “it’s this way,” and he 
scratched his head again. “I’m not saying — if you’d 
made the offer forty years ago. Or even twenty. But, 
well, now, let’s just take one detail. Let’s say ‘teeth’.” 

“Well, of course ” said the scissors-grinder. 

“ Naturally — I mean you could hardly expect me to do 
anything about that.” 

“I thought so,” said Johnny Pye. “Well, you see, 
these are good, bought teeth, but I’m sort of tired of 
hearing them click. And spectacles, I suppose, the 
same?” 

“I’m afraid so,” said the scissors-grinder. “I can’t 
interfere with Time, you know — ^that’s not my depart- 
ment. And, frankly, you couldn’t expect, at a hundred 
and eighty, let’s say, to be quite the man you was at 
ninety. But still, you’d be a wonder ! ” 

“Maybe so,” said Johnny Pye. “But, you see — ^well, 
the truth is, I’m an old man now — ^you wouldn’t think 
it to look at me but it’s so. And my friends — ^well, 
they’re gone — and Susy and the boy — ^and somehow 
you don’t get as close to the younger people, except the 
children. And to keep on just going and going till 
Judgment Day, with nobody around to talk to that 
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had real horse sense — ^well, no sir, it’s a handsome 
offer but I just don’t feel up to accepting it. It may 
not be patriotic of me, and I feel sorry for Martinsville. 
It’d do wonders for the climate and the Chamber of 
Commerce to have a leading citizen live till Judgment 
Day. But a man’s got to do as he likes, at least once 
in his life.” He stopped and looked at the scissors- 
grinder. “I’ll admit, I’d kind of like to beat out Ike 
Lea vis,” he said. “To hear him talk, you’d think 
nobody had ever pushed ninety before. But I suppose ” 

“I’m afraid we can’t issue a limited policy,” said the 
scissors-grinder. 

“Well,” said Johnny Pye, “I just thought of it. And 
Ike’s all right.” He waited a moment. “Tell me,” he 
said, in a low voice. “Well, you know what I mean. 
Afterwards. I mean, if you’re likely to see” — he coughed 
— “your friends again. I mean, if it’s so.” 

“I can’t tell you that,” said the scissors-grinder, 
only go so far.” 

“Well, there’s no harm in asking,” said Johnny Pye, 
rather humbly. He peered into the darkness; a last 
shower of sparks flew from the scythe, then the whirr 
of the wheel stopped. 

“H’m,” said Johnny Pye, testing the edge. “That’s 
a weU-ground scythe. But they used to grind ’em better 
in the old days.” He listened and looked, for a moment, 
anxiously. “Oh Lordy!” he said. “There’s Helen 
coming to look for me. She’ll take me back to the 
house.” 

“Not this time,” said the scissors-grinder. “Yes, 
there isn’t bad steel in that scythe. Well, let’s go, 
Johnny Pye.” 



Andalusian Rhapsody 

BY GUY DENT 

It was nice weather up there at Ronda. Stretched out 
in an hotel chair with my feet on the low parapet of the 
garden I lay at ease. We had been doing a tour of 
Southern Spain. Going by bus when there were any, 
but mostly on foot, we had covered quite a distance. 
This was our first real rest in weeks and we were pretty 
tired. 

We had only been a few hours in the place, but already 
I felt refreshed. 

In Spain by the end of May the sun has power. We 
had caught it a lot down in the lowlands ; but up here 
amongst the mountains it was different. 

Here the air was keen and clear and the great birds 
swam with ease and certainty. 

It was nice weather at Ronda and the flowers were out. 

My wife came out of the hotel and took the chair 
beside me. She sat down very fast. 

The sun was warm on my stomach. I stretched out 
till my feet hung right over the valley the other side of 
the wall. Pleasantly relaxed, I glanced down at the sea 
of blue flowers which lapped our chairs. The flowers 
were blue, close-growing and short of stem. Their 
surface was smoothly unbroken. I let one hand trail in 
their smooth, warm waves. 

The swift screamed across the azure sky. There was 
an air of peace and dishevelment about Ronda in those 
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days. One could let go and sleep in the open. That, of 
course, was before the Civil War. 

“There were a lot of letters,” said my wife. 

A large butterfly, white and orange, sat on the toe 
of one of my shoes and began to fan itself. Its wings 
were slashed with green. It opened and shut its wings 
with delicate precision, quivering with love. 

I listened to the sound of my wife speaking and I 
sighed. 

I peeped sideways to see what she was doing with her 
left hand, and then I tightened my stomach. 

“I wouldn’t know what it’s going to be about,” I 
said. 

My wife looked at me, her eyes misty with pain, hate 
and Heaven knows what other emotions. “Your 
women,” she said bitterly. “Leaving their letters about. 
In our bedroom,” she said. “They stink,” she said. 

I waggled my toe and the butterfly rose up aU in one 
piece. It sailed about like a gaudy chocolate-wrapping 
teased by a small wind, then settled in the same place. 

There were a lot of things to say. There were so 
many things to say that I couldn’t choose. 

“Whore,” said my wife. “That’s what she is. A 
vulgar little twopenny tip.” 

“No,” I said. 

“Cheap, horrible smelling letters,” said my wife, “in 
our bedroom. For Heaven’s sake.” 

“If you don’t stop doing that,” I said, “you’ll hurt 
your finger.” 

“The way you discuss me with her,” she said. 

“You’d know all about that,” I said, “naturally.” 

“Listen,” said my wife. 

I listened for quite a while. Then I got up and went 
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and leaned my elbows on the low parapet. The bricks 
were warm to my touch. Even through my shirt sleeves 
I could feel the stored heat of them. 

The butterfly slanted to and fro in the warm air. It 
was annoyed, I thought. Bewildered, I thought. So 
unexpectedly, it said, as it floated to and fro seeking, 
and the world is upset and one has to find a new place. 
A careless God. 

But I wasn’t looking at it. 

Away and away across the valley the mountains 
crouched like lions. Through the clear air I could clearly 
see the ripples in their tawny hides. They were 
frozen with grief and the valley curved beneath their 
weight. 

Below me there was nothing. Nothing at all for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of feet. Just the birds striving after 
the evening hatch of flies. 

Then, far and far below was the green carpet of the 
valley. A silver river lay like a ribbon across the green 
valley, and a woman in a red petticoat walked beside. 

Somewhere, out of sight, a train screamed, filling the 
ancient valley with new pain. 

“That’s all right,” I said. “That’s perfectly all 
right. You’ve been calling me that every few months 
for years.” 

“Listen,” said my wife. 

“Conversations on a Spanish mountain,” I said, 
“old stuff" in new settings. We ought to suit them to the 
country.” 

Then I saw the guide. He had come up and was 
standing quite close. He was all in black and had a wide 
black hat. His shoes were white with dust. But where 
the hem of his trousers rubbed them was a line as firm and 
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artificial as a plimsoll. His shoes were black. He stood 
there and watched us with respectful wickedness. 

“We’ve seen it all,” I said. 

“Even the Fourteenth Century house down by the 
bridge?” 

“All.” 

“But not the house.” 

“All. We’ve seen all.” 

“How much did you pay ?” 

“Five Pesetas.” 

“You paid five ! and you haven’t seen the house ! 
For three I shew you everything. The Bull Ring; 
the EngUsh painter, and the old house by the 
bridge.” 

“What’s he saying?” said my wife. 

“He wants to shew us the Bull Ring.” 

“Oh, I do want to see the Ring,” said my wife. “Bull 
Ring,” she said, waving her hand at the guide. 

“They’ve just brought in the bulls for to-morrow’s 
fight,” said the guide earnestly. 

He was intensely respectable and depraved. 

“There’s a fight to-morrow,” said the guide, “and the 
bulls are just up.” 

“Good,” I said. “I thought the fight was to-night.” 

He looked puzzled but charming. 

“I shan’t need a hat,” said my wife. “Not now. It’s 
quite cool now, so I can go without.” 

We started off. We walked slowly and without 
cohesion. Anyone could see it was all hollow between 
my wife and I. We paid great attention to our own 
waUdng. It was quite different now between my wife 
and I; it was like stained glass windows in a lightless 
church. 
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There were only two bulls. They were pretty lively. 
They were thin, with large heads and horns like pitch- 
forks. But they moved about a lot. 

Men dashed around and shouted at them. 

When a bull ran at a man the man skipped behind a 
sort of cubicle and the bull only ripped wood. 

The men were quite smart at getting into these gents’ 
retiring places ; and after a while the bulls gave it up. 

One bull had a smack at a heavy-looking companion 
with a bell hanging round its neck. He hit him a hell 
of a wallop. The beast jumped about a foot and stood 
again heavily inactive. 

“Are those bulls too?” asked my wife. 

“They look too cowed to me,” I said. “One can’t 
eat mutton all the time,” I added. 

“You know; I didn’t unpack,” said my wife. 

“That’s fine,” I said. I looked at my watch. “If we 
hustle,” I said, “maybe we could get to Gibraltar by 
early morning. There’s a boat for England at about 
noon to-morrow. I saw it posted up in the lobby.” 

I spoke to the guide. 

“The last bus leaves in half an hour,” he said. “It 
goes only to Jerez-de-la-Frontiera. But from there one 
could get a fast car. At a price,” he said thoughtfully, 
“ one could get a very fast car. From here to Jerez will 
be about six hours. Usually it takes four but the storms 
have washed out the roads and a detour is needed. Be- 
yond Jerez the bus does not go. It will leave in half an 
hour.” 

“That’ll suit us,” I said. 

My wife turned an odd sort of colour, but she walked 

back to the hotel as if jTir wrir-T-^frl ■'■puidc, lOn M 

endurance test. 
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Seated in the bus, 1 saw the guide standing in the 
doorway of a cafe. 

He looked straight at me. But he wasn’t interested 
any more. We had not seen the Bridge, nor the old 
house, nor the English painter. We had paid him his 
fee but we were pretty rotten travellers. We hadn’t 
given him a chance. He was mortally hurt. His empty 
eyes said so. His hands hung at his sides; and from 
under his wide-brimmed hat he gazed incuriously upon 
the little crowd standing in the glow of a peaceful even- 
ing about the ancient omnibus. His shoes were white 
with dust. 

The driver sounded his horn. The crowd yelled and 
gesticulated. A small boy threw a stone at the wheels ; 
and, rattling magnificently, we turned a corner and 
were almost immediately in open country. 

On the way down to Jerez the other passengers were 
most respectful. To us, personally, they were very 
friendly. But my top-coat filled them with respect and 
pleasure. It was a symbol of wealth. Each time my 
coat slid off the shiny seat one of them would make a 
dive for it, gather it tenderly into its folds, pat it and 
return it to safety. My coat fell off each time the bus 
hit a bump. There were many bumps. 

Two young men were especially friendly. At the 
frequent stops they steered us, with grimaces and 
gestures of amity, to the nearest wine-bar. Here they 
opened a path for us to the wine counter and, seeing we 
had little Spanish, ordered what wine they thought we 
would like. Too often, far too often, they refused the 
price. 

They were very friendly young men. They were going, 
I understood, to Cadiz, there to be waiters. 
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But as evening drew down my wife became tired of their 
company and their polite, incomprehensible chatter. 

The road wasn’t any too good and we bounced about 
a great deal, which made conversation between us too 
difficult. 

At the next halt we adventured for ourselves. To be 
abusive one must have silence. 

I had the greatest difficulty in explaining to the young 
men that we wished to be alone. 

“What shall I order ?” I said. 

“White wine: I suppose,” said my wife, “it aU tastes 
the same to me, anyway.” 

“Vino Blanco,” I said to the squint-eyed girl. 

“Dos,” I said. 

The girl slapped a couple of brimmed glasses onto the 
slop-soaked counter and I lifted them across carefully. 

“This doesn’t taste so good,” said I. 

“Filthy,” said my wife, looking at me. 

I looked away and caught sight of the young men. 
They were staring at us. Their eyes were sad and full of 
enquiry. 

“It’s pretty beastly,” I said. 

“Unspeakable,” said my wife looking at me. 

Then, out of the crowd around the bar, one of the 
young men pushed his way towards us. 

He bent down to my glass, looked at it earnestly and 
smelled it. 

He straightened himself and called across to the 
waitress. A brisk conversation blazed up between them. 
A bottle and two glasses were passed across from hand 
to hand. 

“White wine,” said the young man tapping the new 
bottle. He poured the contents of our glasses into a tub 
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containing a withered shrub and pushed them to one 
side. 

Smiling triumphantly he served us the new wine. 

“No good,” he said, pointing to the soiled glasses. He 
called out again and another bottle appeared out of 
the mob. He turned it round and shewed us the label. He 
smiled happily as I nodded my head and withdrew him- 
self, walking like a Prince. 

“What is it ?” asked my wife. 

“Fernet-Branca,” I said. “Bitters.” 

“That’s the way it would be,” said my wife, “now. 
One wants white wine and it comes out Bitters. Pre- 
tending you loved me,” said my wife. 

I didn’t say anything. The flies moaned about the 
stuffy little cafd and outside our bus suddenly hooted 
with astonishing strength. 

“They smell,” said my wife. 

“They’re very friendly,” I said. 

“Oh, don’t start it over again,” she said. 

“Well, you said they smelled.” 

Inside the bus everyone was drawing together against 
the imponderable dangers of the coming night. The 
lamps were lit and th? voices of the passengers crackled 
merrily above the complaining of the coach work. 

But there was one passenger who never spoke. Up- 
right, handsome and unsmiling he sat hour after hour, 
immovable. The other passengers ran swift, expression- 
less eyes over his uniform. Behind bis back they winked 
at each other furtively. He was a Civil Guard. He had a 
black, shiny helmet, broad-brimmed in front, but turned 
up flat against his head at the back as though he had slept 
in it aU night. 

He was one of the most handsome men I had ever 
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seen. He looked responsible. He sat there as though 
alone in the bus and stared over oxir heads. He was 
protected from the contamination of our thoughts. 
Yet, amazingly, just as the last of the daylight was being 
sucked back into the sky he made a movement of a 
swiftness extreme and lithe. 

We were running through a grove of cork trees. Night 
was coming down heavily upon the trees and they were 
all contorted with the strain. Amongst the twisted 
trunks, and standing close to a wire-fence, stood two 
bulls. Stark and black they were against the after-glow. 
And silver threads dangling from their nostrils swayed 
in a small breeze. 

“Toros bravos !” called out someone. “Toros 
bravos ! Fighting Bulls !” 

Abruptly the Civil Guard turned. He thrust his hand 
out of the window and stabbed upwards with two thick 
fingers, jabbing hard into the womb of the night. 

“Ahh !” he cried in a great voice. “Ahh ! 
Ahh !” 

Then he turned himself about and sat motionless. Nor 
did I see him stir again till at a lonely corner the bus 
stopped and he stepped down into a darkness unbur- 
dened by any sign of human life. 

At Jerez we all left the warm sanctuary of the bus and 
adventured in the brilliantly illuminated streets. There 
appeared to be some sort of celebration. The pavements 
were black with people who overflowed onto the 
carriage-way. 

The young men insisted on carrying our heavy ruck- 
sacks and parcels to a good hotel. They would not have a 
drink. Politely they raised their caps, flashed a smile at 
us and went oflF very quickly. They carried themselves 
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proudly, their bodies working smoothly under their 
cheap, ill-fitting clothes. 

“That’s a nice pair of boys,” I said looking after them. 

“AU Spaniards are unfaithful,” said my wife. 

At Jerez we ate one of the worst meals I have ever 
tasted. Afterwards, the waiter refused a tip though he 
directed me with extreme courtesy to a garage. 

When I got back from arranging for our journey to 
Gibraltar my wife was ready. She was staring into a 
comer of the restaurant and did not at once look up 
when I came to our table. 

“He says it will take a very long time,” I said. 

“Shall we be there before the boat sails ?” 

“Oh yes. He says we shall be there about seven m 
the morning, maybe earlier. It depends on if he can buy 
petrol on the way.” 

My wife stooped and swung her ruck-sack onto her 
shoulder. 

At the door she stopped and looked back into the 
dining-room. 

“Our last meal in Spain,” she said. 

I nodded. “Probably our last meal together,” I said. 

“It is better that you should go,” she said. “Feeling 
as you do. It is better you should go. And Fd like you 
to go quickly.” 

“That’s right,” I said. “Quickly and gracefully. But 
it’s you who are going.” 

“The same thing,” she said. 

Of the run down to Gibraltar I remember little. I 
remember the sudden roar of bur exhaust through the 
street of a dead village. And once I woke to hear the 
squall of brakes as we skidded round a horse, or a mule, 
which had been sleeping in the middle of the road. I 
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ihall not easily forget, either, the sight of the primrose 
lawn upon the Mediterranean, as we saw it from the 
op of a mountain while yet we were miles inland from 
he sea. But there seems to be nothing else left of all 
hose hours. 

I think my wife talked a lot at intervals during the 
night. I seem to have a recollection of her beautifully 
modulated voice saying the same thing over and over 
again; but that may have been myself talking in my 
brain. 

Towards dawn, I know, it grew very cold. And for a 
long time my wife slept with her head upon my shoulder 
and her mouth wide open. 

The chauffeur had been about right over the 
time. 

The sun was up as we entered British territory and 
there was a wide feeling in the air. 

The English sentries at the frontier were very smart 
and self-consciously un-self-conscious. Here since our 
chauffeur had no pass-port we paid him off and took a 
taxi-cab to an hotel. He went off smiling and as un- 
fatigued as if he had done an ordinary one shilling stage. 
I saw my wife looking after him, while she unconsciously 
patted at her hair. 

The hills over towards Tarifa were lovely in the 
morning light, all rose and gold. The air was filled 
with a scent of mimosa or some flowering shrub. 

It was a happy day. 

I was easily able to arrange for a single passage to 
England whilst my wife bathed and ate some breakfast 
on a verandah looking towards Algeceiras. 

For myself, I wasn’t very hungry. But I turned into a 
cafd down by the Port and ordered a coffee-cognac. 
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I began to make plans. I began to feel easy within 
myself and to find an unexpected peace. 

The narrow street commenced to fill with early shop- 
pers. There were women carrying baskets blazing with 
all kinds of flowers. They appeared utterly uncon- 
cerned at the value of their freight. 

The coffee warmed my belly and I stared about 
me. 

Soldiers stepped to and fro in front of Government 
House; brown-faced boys raced around on bicycles; 
life was grand. 

I would go back, I told myself, and see some of those 
places we had not had time to visit. 

I mused on Granada and Seville; and saw great, black 
bulls standing belly deep in emerald grasses. 

It would be fine, I thought, soaking in my dreams. I 
extended my ideas. . . . There might be two of us, I 
thought, to stand and watch the slow sway of large 
African birds across pastures wide and remote. 

Under the impulse of my dreaming I paid the bill and 
sent off an expensive cable. 

I remembered suddenly that there was yet much 
emotion to be witnessed. 

I discovered I had been longer than I anticipated. It 
would be necessary to hurry back with the ticket and the 
bright labels. 

I hurried. 

But it seemed too early for the cars to be on hire ; so 
I made shift with a little carriage drawn by a thin, shiny 
horse. 

The road up from the Port was steep and twisted, with 
sharp corners. Once or twice I thought the horse was not 
equal to the grade. 
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The English are very good to horses. And on the 
steepest part of the hill just below the hotel I thought 
they looked at me with disapproval. Maybe, I thought 
uneasily, I ought to get out and push. 

When I found my wife she was sitting, very quiet and 
compact, besides a table littered with the ruins of a meal. 

Her ruck-sack was on the tiles at her side ; and she had 
combined several small, untidy parcels into one reason- 
able kind of package. Her blue gloves lay beside her 
plate. I had not known she had brought any gloves. 

She was staring over into Spain and lifted her eyes to 
me as I sat down. 

“ I’ve got everything,” I said. 

A waiter hurried across. 

“No breakfast,” I said. 

“Have some breakfast, John,” said my wife. 

“ I had it down in the Town.” 

“There’s delicious honey,” said my wife, smiling at 
me, mistily. 

I shook my head. I was near tears. I was so pleased 
she was going that I could hardly bear to think of her 
leaving me. I was tremendously sorry for her. 

I fumbled in my pocket and produced the ticket, 
labels and various other necessary objects of ship travel. 

Then I found I had in one pocket a small bunch of 
tiny flowers so I laid it, silently, upon the table. 

“Oh, John !” said my wife. 

“I’ve got everything,” I said. “The boat sails in just 
about two hours. We’d better be getting down,” I said 
and beckoned the waiter. 

I paid him and he withdrew to stand wrapt in admira- 
tion of his boots. 

“John,” said my wife. 
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“I’ve heard it all,” I said, “and you’re completely 
right. ... I am.” 

“John. That girl. . . . When I’ve gone ! . . . You 
won’t. ...” 

“That’s quite all right. There’s just nothing for you 
to bother about at all. I’ll fix it all up with my lawyers 
at home. I heard all you had to say last night and I 
absolutely agree. It’s all over.” 

But I knew it would be necessary for her to say it all 
again. She would go off more calmly afterwards. I 
stared over at Algeceiras, a little town trembling and 
pale under the pressure of the ardent sun ; and I pinched 
the skin of my thigh through the pocket of my trousers. 

Down in the harbour a great boat boomed hoarsely. 

My wife leaned a little forward so that I had to look 
at her. An extreme spasm of emotion seized her. Her 
face altered unbelievably. I would never have known 
her. Out of that contorted mask her eyes, moist with 
maternal love, possessiveness and Heaven knows what 
other emotions, suspected and probed me. 

“We got to hurry,” I said ; but the marrow was draining 
out of me. 

“John !” she said. “I can’t leave you alone, John ! 
I forgive you.” 

It was lovely in Spain and there was an exhilarating 
air of great peace over the whole country, and of an utter 
belief in God. That, of course, was before the Civil 
War. 



Two Poems 

BY ANDREW YOUNG 

REFLECTIONS ON THE RIVER 

Rose-petals fall without a touch 
As though it were too much 
I should be standing by. 

And poplars in no wind at all 

Keep swaying left and right 

With the slow motion of their height ; 

But where roach rise and bite the Ouse 
They spread round ripples like the first 
Drops of a storm about to burst, 

That in the water toss the boughs 
And crack the garden wall ; 

And as I gaze down in the sky 
I see the whole vault shake 
As though the heavens were seized with an earth- 
quake. 

A BRIMSTONE BUTTERFLY 

The autumn sun that rose at seven 
Has risen again at noon. 

Where the hiU. makes a later heaven. 

And fringing with bright rainbow hair 
The boughs that lace the sky 
Has wakened half a year too soon 
This brimstone butterfly. 

That fluttering every way at once 
Searches in vain the moss and stones. — 

Itself the only primrose there. 
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Everything in the Window 

BY I. A. R. WYLIE 

The room was familiar but not friendly. It had never 
belonged to anyone. It was just an enigmatic, cynical 
spectator. She didn’t think of it that way, not knowing 
the words. But that was what she felt about it. The 
greasy little collection of cosmetics on the dressing-table, 
and the rubber plant sticking out like a ham actor taking 
his dubious bow between the plush curtains, were all 
that really belonged to her. And sometimes she had her 
doubts about the lipstick and the powders. Maybe 
they’d always been there and always would be there — 
part of the room like the bedstead with its sneering 
brass-faced knobs. But the rubber plant was her own 
idea. It was homelike. Gentlemen liked a touch of home. 

Otherwise she wasn’t sure of anything. She wasn’t at 
all sure of herself. She felt vague and foggy. If anybody 
had come into the room and walked clean through her 
she wouldn’t have been surprised. Going — going — gone. 
Maybe to-morrow she’d be gone altogether. “What the 
hell do you think I run this joint for ?” Mrs. Jessop had 
asked. “Love?” Which was rather a joke when you 
came to think of it. “Sure,” Miss Courtney had said. 
(‘Courtney’ had a fine sound. It would have looked 

well on Broadway if it had ever got there.) “Sure ” 

Oddly enough it was her pet word. When a gentleman 
sidled up alongside murmuring, “Looking for a friend, 
sweetheart?” she gave him the once-over and said, 
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“Sure,” if he was the right sort and good for a square 
meal and a bit over. They weren’t good for much else 
these days. 

She saw herself in the big mirror over the fireplace. It 
was a dirty grey mirror full to the brim of other staring 
aghast faces. “Jesus!” Miss Courtney muttered and 
snapped off the light. The plush-curtains and the brass- 
bed vanished instantly. But she remained. You 
couldn’t get rid of yourself just by snapping out a light. 
Her very stomach felt old and seamed and frightened. 
Her knees shook under her. She thought of a ham- 
sandwich and the counter of the corner drug-store. Ten 
years ago it wouldn’t have occurred to her except as a 
joke. Those were the days. The soda-fountain clerk 
would as soon loan her the price of a ham-sandwich as 
give her the gold wrist-watch he was so pleased about. 
“If you’re dead broke,” one of her friends had said once, 
“there’s just one thing you’ve got to have and that’s 
money.” She hadn’t had the dimmest idea what he’d 
meant. She knew now. Sure. You damn well had to 
have money. The price of a ham-sandwich 

She couldn’t go on standing there for ever. Against the 
strip of street light between the curtains the rubber plant 
took on an alarming shape. It seemed to be making 
obscene gestures at her. She opened the door a crack. 
Now there was a strip of light falling across her face. 
She wanted to shut the door again and stay quiet and 
hidden in the dark room. What did you do when you 
hadn’t got a room ? Did you sit down on the sidewalk 
and wait to be cleaned up with the garbage ? 

“Aw, snap out of it. Pull your socks up, sweetheart ! ” 

The hall outside smelt furtive. She had three flights 
to go. On each flight were two doors facing each other. 
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She had never seen them open. If real people lived 
behind them they waited till the coast was clear. The 
last flight had a strip of worn red carpet. But Mrs. 
Jessop could hear a cat walking. She could tell by the 
way you walked how much rent you owed. She’d 
pounce out. “What d’you think I’m running. Miss 
Courtney — an orphanage?” But she made the Miss 
Courtney sound like a real name. And so it was. She’d 
chosen it out of an English novel years ago — ^that time 
she’d been given a three line part in vaudeville and was 
going to storm Broadway — because it suited her. She 
felt like it. 

Mrs. Jessop understood that sort of thing. She’d 
been a comedienne of the old school — the frilled-drawers 
and custard-pie school. A real star in her day. She’d 
put her savings in a rooming house which was to have 
been a home for ladies and gentlemen of the Profession. 
But the depression had knocked the bottom out of 
things. Road companies gave Omanville the pass. If 
you dug among the grimy creases of Ma Jessop’s face 
you’d find she was scared stiff like everyone else 

Not having had a square meal for a week made her 
clumsy. The front-door behaved like a toothless old 
watchdog, growling and rattling its chains. It was like 
a nightmare trying to get out of that damn house. She 

could hear Ma Jessop stirring But she beat her to 

it. She was down the brownstone steps and running as 
though she’d stolen something. Nearly ran down the 
cop at the intersection. He stared hard at her, twirling 
his night-stick and she steadied up and walked firmly as 
though she were really going somewhere. But she knew 
he didn’t believe it either. “I’m licked,” she thought. 
“I’m licked.” She’d always been choosey. Had had 
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her standards. But she’d seen, her face and she didn’t 
kid herself. She’d have to pick something out of the 
ash-can. She didn’t care. She had to have the price of a 

ham-sandwich and the room-rent Aw, what the 

hell 1 They were aU alike really. And anyway, if 

you’re licked you’re licked 

James P. Regget asked for the best room and a bath. 
He inferred that the best room would be pretty bad. The 
reception-clerk switched the guest-book round to him and 
tossed the key to the bell-hop. James P. Regget wrote 
out his name and home town, and the clerk glanced at 
it and didn’t even look up. James P. Regget meant 
nothmg to him. It made James P. Regget madder than 
ever with the fog and the railroad company that had 
made him miss his Chicago connection. Even at the 
Blackstone they knew about him. They said, “Glad to 
see you again, Mr. Regget,” In his home town the best 
hotel fell over itself when he shouldered his way through 
the swing doors. They’d better. He owned most of the 
stock. 

The reception clerk treated him like a stray drummer. 
It was a joke. But it made him mad too. He’d liked to 
have fired that sleek pen-pusher. He asked him, “Is 
there anywhere one can eat ?” as though it wasn’t likely, 
and the reception clerk jerked his head to the bell-hop, 
who goggled and said, “The grill-room’s downstairs.” 
Without even a ‘sir’ to him. 

There wasn’t a soul in the grill-room. Nobody except 
a frowsy waiter and James P. Regget. The room was 
decorated with gilt-framed mirrors. Everywhere he 
looked he saw a heavy-built, square headed man with 
glasses set sharply on a thick, aggressive nose. He was 
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somebody. Anybody could have seen that. But there 
wasn’t anybody. Only the frowsy waiter hovering dis- 
consolately at his elbow. He didn’t know about James 
P. Regget’s tastes and he didn’t care. He wanted to go 
home and soak his sore feet in hot water. James P. 
Regget ordered clam broth and a steak and a cheese 
souffld. That would keep the old fool running for a bit. 
James P. Regget knew by the way he was standing that 
his feet were sore. You didn’t employ a thousand men 
in the Regget Smart-Shoe factory without knowing 
something about feet 

Gosh, if there was only someone to talk to. He 
needed someone. He was swelling with talk. Yesterday 
had been the big day in his life. For twenty-five years 
he’d been on Peter’s Everet’s track. (It took a big man 
to have all that patience — a sort of Napoleon.) Yester- 
day he’d pounced — brought him down — smashed him. 
Quite cool and impersonal he’d been. “Too bad, 
Everet.” Even patted him on the back. He hadn’t shown 
a sign. But now he wanted someone to tell about it. 
When he got home there’d be a dozen men who’d listen. 
“Smart work, J.P.” — “Say, Mr. Regget — better keep on 
the safe side of you !’’ They’d better all right. There 
were precious few of them whose mortgages didn’t lie 
cosily in the Regget safe-deposit box. 

And Anne. The big man in the mirror smiled com- 
fortably. He could just see her face when he told her, 
“Poor old Everet’s made a mess of things. He’s fi ling 
his petition.’’ She’d know what he meant all right. 
She’d go all pinched and white and small. He’d want to 
hit her 

Clam broth. The T-bone steak. Cheese souffld. He 
masticated deliberately. At the last moment he ordered 
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coffee. He sat back, his cigar between his teeth. His 
squared fists lay on the table. The big men in the mirror 
had swollen. Their thrust-out lips had a soft thickness. 
The skin of their faces shone faintly. He stood up and 
obediently they stood up with him. He left a dime on the 
plate. If you were James P. Regget you didn’t have to 
fling money about. He saw the old fool staring down at 
the plate. He felt a whole lot better. 


It was too early to go to bed. He was restless and 
vaguely resentful. He’d tried to start talk with a stray 
young man reading a newspaper in the lobby. He 
wanted to explain how he’d missed his connection and 
landed in this dump. He’d asked for a match and the 
young man had handed out a packet with a nod, not 
even looking at him. 

The officer at the street corner twirled his night-stick. 

“There’s a movie on Maine Street,” he said. “It’s 
open till eleven.” He stared at James P. Regget as 
though he wasn’t up to much good. 

James P. Regget reached Maine Street. It was regular 
lUaine Street. He glowered discontentedly at its 
spurious, dying liveliness. In another hour it would 
be dead. There was a woman standing on the curb. 
He glanced at her casually and then intently. Well — 
sure enough, there she was. The Town’s Bad Girl. He 
knew her on sight. And business bad too. He knew the 
signs. Fortyish. On the skids. Make-up all anyhow. , 
High-heeled shoes keeling over. In daylight she’d be^a 
hag. Scared stiff, too. Scared he wouldn’t take notice. 
Pretended she didn’t know he was there. But she knew 
all right. She just looked up and down the street and 
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pretended to wait for the lights. But the lights changed 
and she didn’t move. She couldn’t move, she was so 
scared. It amused him like heU to keep her teetering 
there on the sidewalk. Suddenly he felt at ease again — 
smoothed out and full and satisfied. After a bit he 
sauntered up alongside 

“Looking for a friend ?” 

She didn’t even glance at him. She gasped like a child 
on the point of crying out loud. 

“ Sure,” she said. 

He took her by the arm. He flexed his powerful 
fingers on her arm, feeling it over, feeling her tremble, 
getting to know her. 

“Hungry?” 

“ Sure — I could eat a horse.” 

“Let’s go find one.” 

“There’s Tony’s down the block ” 

“Nothing doing. When I take a lady out a delica- 
tessen isn’t good enough.” 

“Aw, who cares?” 

She did. She was ready to drop. Another minute and 
she’d have sat down with her feet in the gutter. Now he 
was holding her up. He was big and strong. She hadn’t 
even seen his face. But it didn’t matter. If he was big 
and strong maybe he’d take care of her for a bit. She was 
small and humble. She’d like to put her face against 
his coat sleeve and just snivel. She belonged to him if 
he wanted her. He knew it too. The way he held her 
arm — like a police-cop. All right. If he wanted to 
walk her round and round looking for a swell eating 
joint that wasn’t there she’d have to go along. He could 
do what he liked with her. Just for the price of a ham- 
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andwich — she wouldn’t say a word about the room, — he 

:ould do what he liked 

He was talking about something — she didn’t know 
what. Something about a connection. “Ain’t that 
swell !” she said. She heard him laugh. Maybe she 
hadn’t said the right thing. She had a job keeping her 
feet. They kept on going. And they came back to the 
delicatessen. 

“Looks like there isn’t any choice,” he said. 

He sat opposite her across the marble-topped table 
and she tried to see what he looked like. But there was 
something wrong with her. She couldn’t see anything 
properly. His face seemed to hang suspended in a 
yellow fog, like a big white balloon that expanded and 
contracted. She couldn’t see his eyes at all. They were 
completely hidden behind huge shining glasses. But she 
supposed they were looking her over. She knew that 
look. All right. Go ahead. Big Boy. Only for God’s 
sake, let’s eat. 

He wasn’t in a hurry. He ran a thick contemptuous 
finger down the menu. 

“See here — we don’t want to eat a lot. Just a snack. 

What about blue-points ” 

“We don’t stock no oysters ” 

“You don’t have to. But you can get them ” 

“Maybe. You’ll have to wait a bit ” 

“We can wait. Got all the time in the world. Let’s 
have a little drmk first. Ever heard of champagne in 
this burg ?” 

He was being jovial. The big white balloon swayed a 
little nearer. “I like to get what I want when I want it,” 
he said. 

“Sure ” 
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“ Sometimes I’ve had to wait a bit. But I get it in the 
end,” 

“You’re a great guy.” 

“You bet. But no one knows it in this hick-town, I 
missed my connection or I wouldn’t be here. There 
wasn’t a soul to say ‘hullo’ to. If I hadn’t run into a 
nice little girl like you ” 

Well, he could call her a nice little girl if he wanted to. 
He could call her anything he liked. Maybe he was being 
funny. Maybe he was trying to be nice. She knew what 
she felt like. Like a wet rag. When she’d had something 
to eat she’d be able to play ball. What made him send 
out for blue points when she wanted a ham sandwich ? 
There was a fat brown Virginia ham under a glass case. 
She’d seen it as she came in. He’d only to say the word. 
But he didn’t. He’d ordered blue-points. She was too 
licked even to make a peep. Somebody was pouring 
something into' a glass — sweetish biting stuff that went 
straight to the pit of her empty stomach. “Oh God, 
don’t let me be sick !” she prayed reverently. 

“I learnt about money when I was a kid ” he 

said. 

She put her elbows on^the table and braced her face 
between her hands. It stopped her from flopping all 
over the table. It hid the mess she’d made of her face 
and made her look intent and absorbed in him. He was 
going to tell her the story of his life. They all did. And 
then when he’d got round to the wife and kiddies he’d 
lean over, all soft and blear-eyed and pat her hand. 
“What about taking a look at that little nest of yours, 
sweetheart?” All right. He’d be good for the rent 
anjway. And maybe a bit to carry on with. Anyway 
she couldn’t stop him. She was through and he knew 
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it. She could see his eyes now — sharp and aware behind 
their glasses. 

“ — I was the poorest kid in the school. And this other 

chap had a swell home His folks used to give kid 

parties. But they never asked me. 1 hadn’t got the right 
clothes and my folks kept a shoe-shining parlour. But 
the other kids used to tell me about that house. Well — 
it’s mine now. I just waited round till I got it. And my 

kid went to that school like he did ” 

“I bet he’s a swell kid.” 

“He’ll be all right when I’ve finished with him. He’s 
got fancy notions like his mother. Wanted to be an 
artist. Well — I didn’t sweat like a horse to keep him for 

the rest of his life He’s in the business now. And 

he’ll stay there if he knows what’s good for him ” 

“You get your way all right. Big Shot ” 

“Sure. I’ve got the money ” 

He’d got the money. If you had money you could 
buy anything. But if you hadn’t you couldn’t even get 
a ham sandwich. Christ, why did she have to think all 
the time of ham sandwiches? She didn’t like them 

really. Maybe it was a sick fancy 

“Drink it up,” he said. “It won’t bite you ” 

He sat back, twirling the stem of his glass between his 
fingers, and watching her. She was starved — on her last 
legs. Another year or two and she’d be in the river. 
Now she was like a little old circus dog, scared stiff, 
trying to jump through hoops. It amused him. It made 
up for that danmed reception-clerk and the cop’s inso- 
lence to have her sitting there, waiting to eat out of his 
hand. He’d felt lost without someone who belonged to 
him. She didn’t even know his name but if he told her 
to crawl round the table on all fours she’d do it. She’d 
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do anything. The champagne was stirring his sluggish 

repleteness to a slow dark passion 

“What’s your name, sweetheart?” 

“Mildred — Mildred Courtney ” 

“ Sounds swell ” The moon-face swam back into 

her vision. She saw that he was grinning. Something 
turned over inside her. Sure it was her name. And even 
if it wasn’t what the hell had it to do with him ? “I’m 
King George,” he said. “Just King to you. Miss 
Courtney.” 

She laughed. You had to laugh at their jokes. Some- 
times it was t he worst of the whole business. Laughing 
Now he was pouring some more of that stuff into her 
glass. “I guess King George hasn’t anything on me,” 
he said. “Does what he’s told. People do what I tell 
’em. They damn well have to. I’ve got a thousand men 

on my pay-roll. I pay ’em and they toe the line ” 

“I’ll bet they do ” 

“ Money talks plenty. If you’d come here asking for 
blue-points that greasy wop would have told you to go 

chase yourself. But what I want I get ” 

He’d said that before. Dozens of times. She’d 
believed him the first time. She could see a thousand 
men, lying side by side like the oysters on her plate — 
grey, uniform, faceless, speechless, waiting for him to 
prong them out with his fork. Maybe she was drunk 

to have a silly fancy like that 

“Sometimes I’ve had to wait — like I’ve had to wait 
here. Yesterday for instance. I’d been waiting for 

yesterday twenty-five years ” 

“What about yesterday. King?” 

“Just a little private affair. There was a chap I used 
to know in the home-town. He was sweet on my wife 
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— before I married her — one of those namby-pamby 
boys women fall for. She was sweet on him too. Maybe 
she’d have fallen altogether. But he wasn’t making 
much and I’d gone right ahead. Her people didn’t have 
an5^hing and she knew where the butter was, like 
everyone else. So he just quit and started business up 
in Bismarck. Did nicely till the smash came. Used 
to send her flowers on her birthday. Not so much as a 

card. But I knew — just by the way she looked ” 

He stopped, his fists squared on the table. “Well, he 
won’t be sending her any more, I guess. Yesterday, I 
bought him up, lock, stock and barrel.” 

She supposed she’d eaten the oysters. They’d gone 
anyway. They hadn’t done her much good. She felt 
hazy and frightfully worried about something. She didn’t 
know what. Something was happening to her that she 
didn’t understand. Oh, to hell with it ! He’d get sore if 
she didn’t listen properly. 

“You’re pretty smart. King.” 

“I know my way round. You should have seen his 
face ” 

She thought she could. It was queer how clearly she 
could see it — much clearer than the face opposite. A deli- 
cate, kind face — ^the sort of face some women liked 

She’d have liked it herself — now at t hi s moment. She 
was so tired. It would be a listening face and you could 
tell the truth that you were hungry and going to be flung 
out on the streets and licked generally. And now she 

could see the other woman too She was small and 

easily frightened. Most of the time she’d been frightened. 
But on her birthday she’d felt like a real queen 

“ — everything that’s in the shop- window,” he was 
saying, “just so long as you’ve got the price.” 
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She nodded earnestly. 

“Everything in the window ” 

Well, maybe she was drunk. Drunk as a lord. Some- 
thing anyway. He was paying the check. Blue points 
and champagne. A lot of good that had been. She’d 
wanted a ham sandwich and he’d known it. He’d 
ordered blue points because he’d known. It had been a 
joke, filling her up with stuff she didn’t want. He was 
grinning like he’d do when a thousand men toed the 
line — ^like he’d do when that other woman’s birthday 
came round and nothing with it that mattered to her. 

“Well, sweetheart, what about seeing you home?” 

She stood up. To her amazement she found that she 
was immensely tall. She towered over him. She stood 
on the very crest of the world. 

“I’ll see you in hell first,” she said quietly and clearly. 
She saw his face — distinctly for the first time. And on 
her last day, whenever it came, in the gutter maybe — 
she’d feel good remembering it — aghast, flabby, all 
smashed up and gaping — “You great fat slob,” she 
said. 

The cop at the comer of her street stared at her. He 
stopped twirling his stick to stare at her. 

“Say, come into a million dollars, sister?” 

She tossed invisible plumes at him. 

“Sure,” she said. 



The Christ Child 

BY FRED URQUHART 

I 

Does the artist dispassionately paint what his eyes see ? 
Or does his subconscious knowledge of the person he is 
painting influence his brush ? 

That was the question that confronted Fergusson 
when he came to Galloway, to the village of Coldryan, 
and started to paint his picture of The Christ Child. 
During the whole of his forty-three years, psychological 
musings had had no place in Fergusson’s life : not since 
his adolescence, anyway: certainly never in connection 
with his art. He had early made up his mind that he was 
going to be an artist: had attended Aj:t College: had 
sold his pictures — stolid unimaginative canvases that 
did not attempt to show people anything that they did 
not understand and which eventually got him elected 
to the Royal Academy. He was a successful man and 
he had a reputation for turning out good workmanlike 
stuff. But when he came on holiday to the quiet little 
village on the shores of Loch Ryan something happened 
to him. He became conscious of Evil. 

On his third day in Coldryan as he came out of the vil- 
lage’s only shop he saw PatO’Connell playing in the gutter. 

Fergusson stood and stared. Pat was the most 
beautiful child he had ever seen. He was like a Botticelli 
angel, except that he was exceedingly dirty. For^a 
moment Fergusson wondered how a child so young 
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could possibly get into such a state. Then every thought 
was swept ruthlessly aside as his eyes took in the perfect 
features, the small classic nose, the firm, rather full lips 
and the child’s hair of that bluish-black tinge so cele- 
brated by poets — a bunch of very dusty grapes ! 

At once Fergusson saw him as the Infant Christ. 
Fergusson was not a religious man, but he thought there 
was nothing more beautiful than the life of the carpenter 
who preached universal Communism and fell foul of 
Imperial Rome. Divinity, Fergusson would not grant 
him. But he admired his teaching. He admired him 
enough to want to paint a picture extolling his child- 
hood. Too many portraits of the Christ, he felt, were 
devoted to the fat cherub in his mother’s arms or to the 
man of sorrows, the crown of thorns and the pale 
bearded face. The man must have been once a child, a 
gay laughing child. That was the mood Fergusson 
wanted to capture : the innocence of youth, unac- 
quainted with grief. The idea had been germinating in 
his brain for a long time, but it had been unable to flower 
for lack of a model. 

While Fergusson was watching the child a voice from 
a doorway a few yards down the street cried: “Pat ! 
Whit are ye doin’, ye dirty boay ? Come in at once ! ” 

“Aw, go to hell !” the child lisped, without looking 
up from the mud plaster he was squeezing with his hands. 

A virago in a gaudily printed overall descended upon 
him and lifted him away from his occupation. Fergusson 
had a confused vision of red roses intertwined with sprays 
of honeysuckle, lusty red arms and a shock of matted 
black hair like the child’s own. 

“Excuse me,” he said, stepping forward. “Is this 
your child?” 
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A pair of wild dark eyes glared like a cornered animal's 
above the child’s dark head. She held the child firmly 
against her body, unheedful of his threshing legs and 
loud yells. 

“Sure he’s mine,” she said. “Whit of it ?” 

“I am an artist,” Fergusson said. “I’d like to paint 
your child.” 

She stared at him, “Paint Pat ? An’ for why would 
ye want to paint Pat ?” 

Fergusson smiled as he spread out his hands and 
shrugged. “I don’t know. Can one properly explain 
these urges ? He’s a beautiful child. I feel that I won’t 
be content tiU I get him on to canvas. You will let me 
paint him, won’t you ?” 

“I’U think about it,” she said. 

He smiled at her suspicious look. “I’ll pay you for 
the privilege,” 

“I’ll see,” she said. “I’ve met artists before.” 

And she carried the screaming child into the house. 
Fergusson smiled and began to walk slowly up the 
street to his lodgings. He was fully aware that he was 
an object of interest to the villagers, many of whom 
came to their doors to stare at him. But he took no 
notice of them. He was thinking about the woman and 
the child. Especially the child. 

He asked his landlady about them. 

Miss M’HaSy snifG^ and folded her arms across her 
flat bosom. “That would be Nora O’Connell,” she 
said dryly. “A terrible bad lot she is an’ all. You 
watch yersel’ wi’ her, Mr. Fergusson.” 

“She dislikes artists,” he said, smiling slyly. 

“By my soul, aye, an’ she should ! Whit wi’ her 
ha’in’ three weans an’ the fathers a’ bein’ artists an’ her 
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no’ married to ony o’ them ! She was a servant in a 
boarding-house in Glasgow,” Miss M’HafiFy said. 
“There were some artists there. Regular tolfs they 
were too. An’ Nora let them ha’e their way wi’ her.” 

“She does not appear particularly attractive,” Fer- 
gusson said. 

“No, but then ye never ken whit some men’ll do when 
their coarser feelin’s are aroused,” said Miss M’Haffy, 
who would never know. “And artists — ye’ll excuse 
me sayin’ so, Mr. Fergusson — are queer cattle.” 

“I daresay !” Fergusson laughed. “The child’s very 
beautiful,” he said. 

“Beauty’s only skin deep. Pat’s a wild imperent boay. 
There’s no’ a wilder wean in the village.” 

“Indeed?” 

“The things that boay does 1 An’ the stories he tells ! ” 
Miss M’Hafiy shook her head sadly. “I sometimes 
think he must ha’e lived afore. He’s like an ould man. 
There’s a wheen ould men in Coldryan whae can teU 
grand stories, but there’s no’ mony o’ them can beat 
Pat. He’ll come to a bad end yet, by my soul an’ he will ! 
He often comes an’ plays wi’ the weans next door. He’s 
been wantin’ to get in here for a while, but I’ve aye 
discouraged him. I’m fond enough o’ weans, but I cannie 
thole them when they begin to traipse around, upsettin’ 
ornaments an’ puttin’ their dirty feet on the chairs.” 

“Children are all right in their place,” Fergusson said. 
“Their own place 1” 

Miss M’Hafify flushed and laughed roguishly at his 
joke. “The other day Pat cam’ to the door,” she said. 
“He asked if he could get in to see the pussy. ‘Indeed 
no,’ I says, ‘you cannie get in to see the pussy. The 
pussy’s asleep.’ But he didnie go away. No’ him ! 
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He looked at me wi’ they bould black eyes o’ his. ‘Well 
then,’ he says, ‘can I get in to see your furniture?’” 

u 

A week later after he had persistently bombarded 
Nora O’Connell for her consent she brought the child 
to Fergusson’s lodgings. It was the first time Fergusson 
had seen Pat with a clean face, and he thought he had 
never seen anything so beautiful. 

“An’ whit do ye want Pat to do ?” Nora said. 

“I want you to take off his clothes and let him stand 
over there,” Fergusson said. 

“ Off his clothes ! Do ye mean ye want him to be naked? ” 

“Certainly,” Fergusson said. 

“Oh, no,” Nora said. 

She was obdurate. She would let Pat pose for him 
but she would not let him be portrayed in the nude. 
Fergusson tried to reason with her, but it was useless. 
He offered more money. But, no, she would not have 
it ! He was not going to paint her child with nothing on ! 
“Sure an’ whit would folk think ?” she said. “An’ whit 
would Pat think himsel’ when he was a grown man an’ he 
saw folk lookin’ at his picture an’ him wi’ no’ even a 
clout around him ? ” 

“AU right,” Fergusson said. 

He rummaged in his trunk and brought out a piece of 
lovely old brocade. “Take off his clothes and wrap that 
around him,” he said. He made up his mind that he 
could easily paint the child nude. He wouldn’t allow 
Nora to see the portrait before it was finished. It 
would be too late then for her to do anything. 

The child submitted to having his clothes taken off and 
to having the brocade swathed around him. He fingered 
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it shyly. “Nice,” he said. And he made no protest 
when Fergusson made him stand before the window and 
hold out his arms in the sign of the cross. 

Fergusson’s idea was to show the Infant Christ, his 
body gleaming with purity, holding out his arms as if to 
embrace the world, his shadow forming a dark cross that 
loomed menacingly behind him. He began to make a 
preliminary sketch but before long he abandoned it 
and made Pat change his position. All the time Nora sat 
placidly with her hands loose in her lap and stared 
vacantly at the carpet. She evinced no desire to see what 
Fergusson was drawmg. Fergusson was careful not to 
tire Pat. He halted frequently and while the child was 
eating fruit and sweets and looking at picture-books he 
tried to engage Nora in conversation. But this he found 
almost as difficult as getting the correct position for the 
picture. Nora had no small-talk. Books, theatres, 
music, the weather : I drew a blank, my lord : not even 
the almost universal interest of her kind: the cinema. 
Fergusson was puzzled, wondering what the artists in the 
Glasgow boarding-house had seen in her. He did not 
even think she was beautiful. Beauty of a kind she must 
once have had, but even it must have been a shallow 
empty prettiness. There was nothing to suggest that 
men of intellect had once found her attractive. But 
Pat had beauty. It was only in relation to Pat that 
Fergusson found Nora beautiful. He was puzzled and 
irritated. He did not want the woman to chatter. But 
he was distracted by her bovine silence as much as he 
had been distracted by the vivacious inanities of the 
mothers of many of the children he had painted. 

He made a number of sketches and got Pat to change 
his pose frequently, but when the sitting ended he hadn’t 
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made one sketch that pleased him. He had not foreseen 
this. He had realised, of course, that it would be 
difficult to do full justice to such beauty as Pat’s : it was 
so breath-taking, so unearthly and so ethereal. But 
he had not anticipated that he would be so slow in 
starting the picture; he was so eager to get it on to 
canvas. It was as if something held him back, staying 
his hand. He seldom progressed so slowly at the 
beginning of a picture. At the end progress was usually 
slow when he was endeavourmg to get every detail to 
correspond with his conception. But at the beginning he 
invariably got on quickly. This was an exceptional case. 

But it was an exceptional picture, he told himself in 
excuse. It would be his masterpiece. Begin slowly. 
Continue slowly. And then, like a fire that has at last 
caught hold, finish with a great burst of energy. Rather 
like the religion introduced by the subject. 

At the end of the sitting Fergusson said: “Now, we’ll 
have tea.” He knew by the sniff lurking at the corners of 
Miss M’Haflfy’s nostrils that she was displeased and to 
propitiate her he asked her to join them. 

“An’ how did the picture go?” Miss M’HafiFy said 
when they were seated at the table. 

“Not very well,” Fergusson said. 

Miss M’Haffy sniffed as if to say she had guessed as 
much. “Did Pat no’ behave himsel’ ?” she said. 

“Pat was splendid,” Fergusson said. “He stood 
remarkably well for a child. I’m to blame. I can’t have 
been in the proper mood.” 


in 

Although Fergusson blamed himself for the failure 
of the first day’s sitting he blamed Pat for the failure of 
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the second day’s. The second day Pat was in a modest 
mood, but Fergusson, being a bachelor and knowing 
children only as models, did not understand this. He 
put it down to foolishness and he did not blame Pat as 
much as he blamed Nora. 

It started when Pat objected to Nora’s taking oflf his 
clothes before the artist. “He’U see me ! He’ll see me ! ” 
Pat cried. And he ran behind a chair when Nora 
attempted to take off his trousers. He looked around 
the chair and grinned. Fergusson was astonished at the 
puckishness of that grin. 

“Come on, Pat. Be a good boy,” Fergusson said. 

“No, you’ll see me,” Pat said. 

“Nonsense 1” Fergusson said. “I’m not looking at 
you.” 

“But you are. Isn’t he, Nora ?” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. 

But she made no move to make the child obey her. 
She sat quietly and waited until Pat should be ready. 
Fergusson could have struck her. The cow ! Sitting 
there and letting that imp make a fool of her ! 

At last he said savagely : “I’ll go outside.” 

He walked angrily up and down the garden path until 
Nora called that Pat was ready. He found the child 
standing serenely in the place and in almost the position 
he had stood in the day before. But all eagerness to 
create had gone from Fergusson. He willed himself 
to place the child in the correct position, then he started 
to work. Pat looked extremely angelic. Fergussoii 
wondered if he had imagined he’d seen that puckish 
look. The child’s face was calm and lovely. But 
although he wanted to forget it the impish grin subtly 
imposed itself before Fergusson’s eyes, veiling the child’s 
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face. He stopped work, hoping to forget it in conversa- 
tion with Nora. But her stupidity appeared even greater 
than it had done the previous day, since Fergusson had 
exhausted all possible topics of conversation. And when 
he started work again and still could not see what he 
wanted to see he flung down his pencil and cried; “No 
more to-day.” 

He did not invite them to stay to tea. He did not even 
trouble to see them out of the house, but while Nora 
was dressing Pat he flung on his waterproof and went 
out. He tramped down the village street and turned 
into a lane that led to the Scaur. 

The Scaur was a narrow neck of sand and shingle that 
stretched for several hundred yards into Loch Ryan, 
curving like a crack on the leaden mirror of the water. 
To the right, towards the town of Stranraer, the country- 
side was bare and uninviting: pale green and grey: 
fields and stone-dykes and an occasional gorse-bush. 
But to the left it looked more inviting. That part of the 
countryside lay on a private estate, however. The 
boundaries were strongly barbed-wired. 

Fergusson tramped down the Scaur, kicking the 
pebbles with his heavy brogues. The high wind wailed 
around him, singing in his ears, beating on his forehead 
until there was a dull pain between his eyes and all 
thought had gone from him. He stood for a time at the 
end of the Scaur and stared at the water, the wind 
swishing around him, washing away all anger, all feeling. 
Retracing his steps he began to wonder if Pat was the 
right model for the Christ Child. Would it not be 
better to paint him as Pan or as a faun ? Was there not 
just that suggestion of devilry about him more in keeping 
with these subjects ? Fergusson frowned and buried 
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his chin deep into the collar of his waterproof. That 
was nonsense. The child was as beautiful as an angel 
and there was not a trace of evil in him. It was the 
stories he had heard from Miss M’Haffy and his own 
perverted imagination that were trying to blackguard 
the child and tarnish his beauty. He was the Christ 
Child : lovely, beatic, something to be worshipped. 
Fergusson’s entrails melted as he thought of the child’s 
loveliness. And he grew sad and bitter as he realised that 
such loveliness was bound sooner or later to coarsen and 
fade and eventually die. If only he could keep it to watch 
over and warm himself at as he could keep a porcelain 
vase or a rare print. . . . But Nora would never allow 
him to adopt Pat. Miss M’Haffy had told him of the 
number of people who had wished already to adopt him 
and his brother and sister. He must get the loveliness 
on to canvas so that he would have it to console him long 
after Pat had grown and toughened into a human being. 

An old fisherman was sitting behind a dyke when 
Fergusson returned to the beach. Fergusson had seen 
him once or twice in the village. He was sitting motion- 
less, staring in front of him. He nodded to Fergusson 
and gave him the village-greeting: “Aye, boay 

“Aye,” Fergusson said. 

He sat down beside him. The old man was chewing 
tobacco. He chewed in silence for a while, then he squirted 
out a mouthful of the yellowish-brown fluid. “It’s nice 
to sit ahint a dyke an’ hear the wind whistlin’,” he said. 

Fergusson said it was. “Are visitors not allowed to 
go on the estate?” he asked, nodding towards the huge 
rocks and wooded hills that lay to the left of the Scaur. 

“By my soul, no !” the fisherman said. “The estate 
used to be open to the public every Sunday, but Quid 
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Lordie closed it when a wheen folk began to pu’ the 
floo’ers.” 

“ The many suffering because of the few,” Fergusson said 

“Aye.” The fisherman spat. “YeTe the artist-man 
that’s bidin’ wi’ ould Miss M’Hafiy ?” 

“Yes,” Fergusson said. 

“ I hear ye’re paintin’ a picter o’ Nora O’Connell’s Pat.” 

“Yes,” Fergusson said. 

“An’ whit will ye be paintin’ him as — if it’s no’ an 
imperent question?” 

“Christ,” Fergusson said. 

The fisherman looked at him for a moment, thinking 
he was using one of the village’s favourite oaths to 
express his resentment at being questioned. “Aye, 
boay, do ye tell me?” he said after a while. “Yon’s a 
wild wean. I doot ye’ll ha’e trouble wi’ him afore ye’re 
through wi’ him.” He chuckled. “Ye’ll no’ be thinkin’ 
o’ paintin’ Nora hersel’ as the Virgin Mary?” 

IV 

The next day the picture progressed no better. But 
this was not Pat’s fault. He did not scruple to take off his 
clothes before the artist. Indeed Fergusson fancied that he 
gloried in disclosing his nakedness. He was in a skittish 
mood and he danced about in his shirt-tail, holding it 
like a baUet-skirt and flirting it at Fergusson and Nora. 

Nora did not check him. She sat placidly and waited until 
he thought fit to stop capering. Fergusson busied himself 
with his paints and brushes, disregarding Pat’s squeals of 
mirth and his frequent “Look ! Look !” At last he said 
brusquely: “Come now, Pat, that’s enough of that.” 

Pat stopped at once and he stood patiently while 
Fergusson pulled oflf his shirt and wound the brocade 
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around him. And he behaved perfectly while the 
artist was at work. Not that Fergusson was able to do 
much work. Pat’s exhibition had imsettled him. He 
told himself that he was a fool to allow such a trifle 
to obscure his vision, but try as he might he could not 
prevent the lovely graceless faun from peering mockingly 
from behind the calm beautiful Christ Child, tantalising 
him, jeering at his inability to see him as he wanted to see 
him. The faun, the faun — ^what the devil had put that idea 
into his head ? He stopped angrily ; he simply couldn’t 
go on. He must wait until he was more composed. 

“That’s all to-day, Pat,” he said. 

“I want you to put on my clothes,” Pat said. 

“Sure now an’ Mr. Fergusson’s busy,” Nora said. 

“I want him to put on my clothes,” Pat said. 

“All right,” Fergusson said. 

He laughed as he tried to help the child into his 
garments. “This is a new occupation for me,” he said. 
Pat did not help him much. He squirmed and giggled. 
Then as Fergusson was endeavouring to haul on his 
trousers he broke away suddenly and ran to Nora. 
“He touched me !” he cried. And he hid his head in 
Nora’s lap, giggling and spluttering. “He touched me. 
. . . He touched me. ...” 

Fergusson felt a flush mounting his neck and creeping 
along his-cheeks and he was annoyed at himself for flushing. 
Miss M’HafTy was correct : the child was a liar. To try to 
hide his embarrassment he said: “We’ll have tea now,” 
and he went to the door and called to Miss M’HaflFy. 

Pat behaved well during tea. He mbbled delicately 
at bread and butter ; it was not until Fergusson pressed 
him that he reached out and took a cake from the plate. 
He sat in the frame of the window and the late afternoon 
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sunlight gilded the tips of his curls, haloeing his pale 
pure face. Fergusson wondered again if it was his 
ima gi na tion that clouded his view of the child; Pat 
seemed so unconscious of evil. 

After they had gone he discovered that there was jam 
smeared all over one of Miss M’HafFy’s treasured satin 
cushions. There was too much jam for it to be accidental. 

V 

Eventually Fergusson began to paint Pat in his 
original pose, but the picture took form slowly, conform- 
ing in no way to Fergusson’s conception. All the time 
he was beset by doubts and indecision, and sometimes 
he was tempted to abandon it and leave Coldryan. But 
he knew that if he did that he would have no peace ; 
he would be pursued by the knowledge that he had 
failed and his dreams would be haunted by the figures 
of the Christ Child and that other imp with his taunting 
face. His dreams were already filled by them, and he 
knew that if he allowed them to defeat him he would 
never forget them. It was better to stay and to try to 
get the picture finished. It was not as if it was difficult : 
in theory, anyway. Here was beauty: all he had to do 
was paint it. He was a fool to allow his imagination to 
defeat him. Even although Pat was as bad as every- 
body said, that did not mean that he should allow these 
tales to obscure his physical loveliness. Whatever the 
child was spiritually had no effect on whatever he was 
physically. He must look at him dispassionately: look 
at him as a scientist looks at a unique specimen. Here 
was beauty and it was his job to drag it up from the 
depths as a diver brings up treasure from the bed of the 
ocean. It was there, so clear and so lovely, and such 
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loveliness must be given to the world to share with him. 

But he sometimes wondered if the world would wish to 
share the beauty with him and if the world would thank 
him for the efforts he was taking to catch that loveliness. 

The more he saw of Pat the more Fergusson detested 
him. Nora came with him only to the first few sittings : 
afterwards she allowed him to come by himself. At 
first he behaved fairly well, but growing familiar and 
losing his initial shyness — ^not that shyness, unless of a 
simulated variety, was a feature of his composition — 
Pat soon became ungovernable. He discovered that he 
could blackmail Fergusson into giving him sweets and 
pennies by threats. “Gi’e me a penny or I’ll yell” was 
one of his favourite expressions, and if Fergusson did 
not comply with his demand he would lie down on the 
floor and roll about. Sometimes Fergusson was tempted 
to let him carry out his threat, but fear of what Miss 
M’Haffy would think made him weakly give in. Reason 
told him that Miss M’Haffy would doubtless be delighted 
to hear Pat screaming, but weakness triumphed over 
reason. And something stronger than weakness, but 
what it was Fergusson did not know. Kindness and a 
desire to make a human being happy — Fergusson 
stigmatised it as a mixture of these feelings, but more 
likely it was a dislike of seeing a divinity show its feet 
of clay in such a blatant manner. Anyway, coddling 
Pat soon became as hard for Fergusson as painting the 
picture. And he began to hate the sight of the child and 
to fear his coming to the sittings. He wanted him to 
come, but he wanted him to come as he wanted him to 
be ; he did not want him to come as he would come. It 
was all right when he thought of him as the cahn, 
beautiful Christ Child: he could always see him as 
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that in his imagination. But the reality— the snivelling, 
whining boy with his sly looks and his eternal demands 
repelled him. That was why he painted better when 
Pat was not posing for him ; although even then memories 
of Pat lying on the floor and kicking with temper over- 
shadowed his ideal. 

One day when the picture was nearing completion and 
Fergusson could not get the angelic look properly on 
the canvas Christ’s face he sent Pat into the garden 
to play. The child immediately climbed the fence in 
order to play with the children next door. Fergusson 
smiled as he followed Pat into the garden. That would 
suit him all right. He would be able to caU Pat when he 
needed him. And he seated himself in the shade of 
Miss M’Hafify’s red-currant bushes to wait for inspiration 
to settle on him like a heavy dew. He had a book with 
him, but he did not read it. He listened to the sounds 
of the children playing. The sun was warm and it 
shone strongly on the pages of his book and dazzled 
his eyes. He closed his eyes. 

He heard Pat say : “ I’m a tiger and I’m going to eat 
you up.” 

“No, you’re not, Pat O’Connell. I’ll tell my mother.” 

“All right, Annie, I’m not a tiger,” Pat said. “I’m 
an engine but you’d better watch I don’t run you down. 
Puff-puff-puff ! ” 

“I’ll tell my mother, Pat.” 

“All right, Annie. I won’t hurt you.” 

“Let’s play at something else, Pat. Let’s play at 
shops.” 

“No, let’s play at cannibals. I’m a bloody man and 
I’m going to eat you up.” 

“I’ll teU my mother, Pat O’Connell.” 
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“ All right, you can tell her, you bloody clipe. Go to 
her and say ” 

Fergussou was on the point of jumping up and 
remonstrating, but he thought better of it. He thought 
It would do less damage if no notice was taken of the 
oaths; Pat would be sure to use them in defiance. 
Fergusson remembered his own childhood and the 
joys of forbidden fruit. 

But Miss M’Haffy did not remember her childhood. 
She had overheard Pat from the upstairs window and, 
shoving out her head like a banner of righteousness, she 
called: “Is that you, Pat O’Connell? Ye wicked 
imperent boay ! Get awa’ oot o’ here ! I’U learn ye 
to say things like that.” 

There was a mad scamper at the other side of the 
bushes. Fergusson sat perfectly still. He heard Miss 
M’Haffy cry : “ If ye come back here again, Pat O’Connell, 
I declare to God I’ll whip the skin off yer behind.” 
Fergusson didn’t move. He tried to shrink into 
invisibility, but Miss M’Haffy had seen him. “Did ye 
no’ hear that, Mr. Fergusson?” she called. 

“I beg your pardon,” Fergusson said. “I was asleep. 
Do you want me for something. Miss M’Haffy?” 

VI 

Nora accompanied Pat to the sitting on the following 
day. “Sure an’ he was feared for ould Miss M’Haflfy,” 
she said. “She’s frichtened the wean.” But she did not 
ask and Fergusson did not enlighten her as to the reason. 
He felt in better fettle than he had done for some time 
past and he attacked the canvas vigorously. Perhaps 
because there were no rollings on the floor or demands 
for pennies to-day he got on well with his work. Pat 
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jhaved angelically and when the sitting ended he said : 

I can draw too.” 

Fergusson smiled. It had taken Pat some time to 
iscover what most of the children Fergusson had 
ainted were positive about the first time they had visited 
is studio. He gave Pat a pencil and an old sketching- 
lock and he sat down and talked to Nora while 
waiting tea. He was pleased to see her. He couldn’t 
ccount for this at all. He had not once thought about 
ler, yet as soon as she had appeared he had been aware 
)f something having’been lacking before. The placid 
»w-like attitude while he painted no longer irritated 
lim. Her imperturbability soothed him, offsetting 
Pat’s mercurial temperament. 

“Look !” Pat' cried. 

He held^out the sketching-block. On the topmost 
sheet was a’ crude and very rude drawing of a horse. 
It was quite an achievement for a child of four. Fer- 
gusson raised his eyebrows. There must be something 
in heredity. No doubt it was Nora’s coarser fibres that 
supplied the rude vigour. 

“Look!” Pat said, pointing. “What’s that?” 

“It’s very good,” Fergusson said, turning away from 
the crudity the child was so eager to exhibit. 

“Look 1” Pat cried insistently. “It’s a stallion.” 

“So I see,” Fergusson said. And turning awa> 
quickly he said to Nora: “I would like very much to see 
the Sheringwall estate. I suppose it’s very beautiful, 
but I understand nobody’s allowed in the grounds.” 

“No. Quid Lordie kicked up a fuss because a wheen 
folk picked his floo’ers an’ tramped doon his shrubs.’' 

“So I heard,” Fergusson said. Then angrily: “Oh, be 
quiet, Pat ! Can’t you see that Nora and I are talking ? ’ ’ 
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“I just wanted you to look at this,” Pat said. “See !” 

“Quid Lordie an’ Lady S. are goin’ awa’ to London 
next week,” Nora said. “If ye like I’ll tak’ ye ower the 
estate then.” 

“But wiU nobody be there to stop us?” 

“Sxire, there’s a wheen keepers an’ there’s the shafifer 
an’ his wife, but they all know me.” 

“Won’t they say anything ?” 

“ Sure an’ why should they ? They know 1 won’t be 
goin’ there to pu’ floo’ers.” 

“Look !” Pat said. 

“Be quiet, Pat,” Fergusson said. “Or I’Ll box your 
ears for you.” He looked at Nora and said: “I don’t 
know if we should go.” 

“Maybe ye’re feared?” Nora said. 

“Of course not.” 

“Maybe ye don’t like women?” Nora said. “I’ve 
met artists before who didn’t. I declare to God they 
were queer fish too.” 

“All right,” Fergusson said. “I’ll come.” 

vn 

On the afternoon that they started on their walk 
through the Sheringwall estate Fergusson was thinking 
more about his picture of Pat than he was thinking about 
Pat’s mother. The picture was practically finished and 
it perfunctorily conformed to Fergusson’s conception. 
But there was something lacking. The face worried 
him. He fancied that there was a mocking glimmer at 
the mouth, but whether this sprung from his imagination 
or whether his knowledge of Pat had made him uncon- 
sciously paint the gloating glimmer instead of the actual 
cherubimic sweetness he did not know. Sometimes he 
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did not notice it and he would congratulate himself on 
having completed a masterpiece. But when he looked at 
the picture again he would see the evil look intensified. 
The sittings had stopped, but Fergusson could not say 
It is finished and begin to paint the landscapes that had 
originally brought him to Coldryan. He would sit for 
hours before the picture, his mind full of doubt and a 
strange fear, occasionally touching the features in the 
hope that he would at last get them perfect. 

He was annoyed at Nora for forcing him to go for 
this walk. She had absolutely no attraction for him. 
She was a faded flower : very much faded. He congratu- 
lated himself that the day was long past when he had 
speculated upon the possibility of having a love-afiair 
with every woman who showed that she was interested 
in him. But as they walked along he began to experience 
a change in his feelings towards Nora. Her company 
had a soothing effect on him. She said nothing and he 
did not feel that she expected him to say anything. He 
should have allowed his thoughts to drift into the 
philosophical channels into which they drifted so often, 
but he could not allow them to do that ; and he was not 
annoyed at himself for thinking of nothing. He kept 
glancing at Nora. He was beginning to realise why 
she had proved attractive to those other artists. She 
had neither beauty nor intelligence: with her a man 
could be completely at his ease as he could not have 
been at ease with a woman who possessed either of these 
qualities. With a beautiful woman a man must 
endeavour to keep his senses from making a fool of 
him, and with an intelligent one he must try to match 
her intellect with his own. But with a woman like Nora 
he does not need to worry about what she thinks of him. 
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There was a restfulness about Nora, a serenity like the 
serenity and calm understanding of a mother nursing 
a sick child. For the first time since he came to Coldryan 
he gave himself up completely to the moment. All his 
worries about the picture vanished and the past and the 
future dissolved into nothingness. There was nothing 
but the blue sky latticed by the branches of the trees 
above and the path stretching in front of him. He was 
barely aware of Nora walking by his side, and he walked 
joyously, savouring the beauty that he saw everywhere. 

A lot of money must have been spent on the Shering- 
wall estate. The place reminded Fergusson of some 
National Park or Botanic Gardens: everything was so 
well-planned and carefully cared-for. The climate of 
Galloway is very mild and this had led the owner to 
plant hydrangeas, fuchsias, Egyptian grasses and many 
other semi-tropical and exotic plants in an endeavour 
to make the place as foreign as possible. Fergusson 
had noticed from the Scaur that the shores of Lock Ryan 
that bordered the estate were very rocky and that the 
slopes above the rocks were thickly wooded. Now he 
discovered that these slopes were terraced into numerous 
narrow paths each neatly raked and bordered with 
rocks overgrown with rock-plants. The entire place 
had the effect of a rock-garden in a wood. From 
where he was walking with Nora, Fergusson could see 
the sea sparkling between the trees far beneath him. It 
was like gazing into a pool obscured by giant-ferns. 

“And is aU this beauty kept hidden?” he said 
suddenly. “Does nobody ever see it?” 

“Just Quid Lordie and Her Ladyship,” Nora said. 

“Two old people who can’t even stay at home to 
enjoy it, but must gallivant away to London ! It’s criminal 
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Beauty like this should be given to the world. All beauty 
should be given to the world for everybody to share it.” 

“Is that why ye’re paintin’ Pat ?” Nora said. 

They went down a path that led on to rocks encircling 
a sandy little cove. The rocks were covered by a coarse 
grass and by little pink flowers like clover. They sat 
down, and after a time Fergusson said: “I’d love to 
have a swim.” 

“Sure an’ why don’t ye?” Nora said. 

“No bathing-costume.” 

“Sure an’ ye don’t need one,” Nora said. 

“I don’t suppose I do,” Fergusson said, and he began 
to take off his clothes. “Are you coming in ?” 

Nora shook her head. “I’ll watch ye,” she said. 

vin 

Pat was careful to keep out of Miss M’Haffy’s way 
after the incident in the garden, but one day she'’ met 
him in the street. He had a wooden sword stuck through 
a belt and he was marching manfully. The Italo- 
Abyssinian War was raging at the time and all the 
village children were fighting mock-battles. Pat glared 
defiantly at Miss M’Haffy. 

“I’m an Italian,” he said belligerently. 

“Are ye ?” she said. “By my soul, an’ I hope ye get 
killed.” 

Pat marched suUenly past until he got out of reach. 

Then he turned and shouted one word. The effect was 

as deadly as the Italian poison-gas on the defenceless 

Abvssimans. 

WeeKs passea out stiU Feagusson could not say that 

the piciore was mnsaed. One day he would be certair 
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that he had at last got the effect he strove after ; the next 
morning he would see that mocking gleam in the Christ 
Child’s eyes, as if it had grown on the canvas overnight. 
He wondered if it was his dreams intruding into his 
day-consciousness; for in his dreams the child taunted 
him more and more, maddening him. He made up 
his mind to leave Coldryan, but from day to day he 
postponed his departure. He could not bear the thought 
of never seeing Pat again; he wanted to enjoy every 
moment of Pat’s childhood loveliness. If the picture 
had been a faithful likeness he would have gone at once, 
knowing that he would always have it to console him. 
But was the picture a faithful portrayal ? He could not 
trust himself to judge it at all. He needed an outsider’s 
opinion. But he knew that it was useless to ask Nora or 
Miss M’Haflfy. Nora would object at once to Pat’s 
nude state. And Miss M’Haffy, even if she was not 
shocked for the same reason, would be almost certain 
to see Pat as he himself saw him. He thought of asking 
one of his friends to come and give his opinion, but he 
decided that he would make himself look foolish if he 
went to such lengths. 

He was in a state of conflict such as he had never 
experienced before. He could not read or settle his 
mind to anything else ; always that triumphantly 
gloating face floated like cigarette-smoke between him 
and whatever he was trying to settle on ; it was as irksome 
as a stone in his shoe; even although he didn’t feel it he 
was aware of it all the time. He' tramped the country- 
side for miles, hoping by an excess"of physical energy 
to arrive at that state of exhaustion where he would find 
forgetfulness. His eyes grew wild and there were gaunt 
hollows in his cheeks. Miss M’Haffy looked, aghast 
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and tried by cooking all kinds of delicacies to ten3.pt him 
to eat. 

Then one day the picture disappeared. 

Fergusson returned from a long tramp, weary and 
footsore, but with his mind made up. He would ask 
Nora to marry him. That seemed to be the only solution 
to the difficulty. He could watch over Pat and train 
him to be as he wanted him to be in the picture. He 
could have bought a porcelain vase or a rare print, but 
since he could not buy a human-being, adoption by 
marriage seemed the only way. Wearily he closed the door 
of his sitting-room behind him. He knew that all his 
acquaintances would sneer at him for marrying an 
illiterate viUage-girl no longer in her prime ; in imagina- 
tion he heard them give the ihevitable reason. But he did 
not care. He would have some of that loveliness he had 
been looking for all his life. He went to the easel to 
examine the picture. Every time he came into the 
room he did this, hoping always that he would see what 
he wanted to see and not what he feared he would see. 

The easel was empty. 

He called for Miss M’Haffy, telling himself that she had 
shifted it but knowing perfectly well that she had not. 
As indeed she had not. “I declare to God I never set 
eyes on it,” she said. “I’ve been out aU afternoon.” 

“Out ?” Fergusson said. 

He walked furiously to the O’Connells’ door, but 
Nora told him that Pat was out. “He’ll likely be down 
at the green wi’ the other weans,” she said. 

“I’U go there,” Fergusson said. 

He was moving away when Nora said “Wait !” in a 
queer tone. Glancing down at the door-step she said 
shyly: “I ha’e somethin’ to tell ye.” 
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“It can wait,” Fergusson said, guessing what it was. 

He strode quickly to the piece of waste-ground at the 
end of the village-street. Before he reached it he knew 
that something out of the ordinary was happening by the 
shrill, excited cries of the children. At the end of the 
street some children he met whispered together and 
laughed. After he had passed one of them called out 
something, but Fergusson pretended he did not hear. 

An apology for a tent made of old sacks and sail- 
cloth was standing in the middle of the green. A crowd 
of children and half-grown youths were clustered around 
it listening to the raucous roars of a red-faced lout of 
about seventeen. He was exhorting them not to miss 
the chance of a lifetime — the greatest show on earth — 
positively one performance only before it appeared before 
all the crowned heads of Europe — ^and all for one penny! 

Fergusson pushed his way through the crowd and 
glared at the barker. The lout grinned cheekily at him. 
“Sure, an’ I didnie think ye’d want to see this show, 
boay,” he said. “ One penny, please.” 

Fergusson roughly pushed him aside and entered the 
tent. It was dimly lit by an oil-lamp. There were one or 
two children inside, gaping and giggling. 

The picture was hanging against the tent-wall opposite. 
For a moment the gloating smile on the Christ’s face 
cut into Fergusson’s entrails like a knife. But that 
agony passed when he saw Pat posturing naked beside 
the picture and singing a smutty song. 

Before Pat could escape, Fergusson reached out and 
grabbed him. His hands hard-hitting on the child’s 
soft nakedness gave him an exquisite pleasure and he 
conducted the music of the child’s demoniac yeUs 
feverishly. The picture no longer troubled him. 




A Chinese Vase 

BY R. GIBBONS 

A NOBLE mandarin became acquainted with a story that 
was true. So long as it was true it matters not how he 
gathered it. Some he may have heard in the streets of 
the town of Ke-Pong; some may have beaten on his 
ear-drums in the chants of singing-women; without 
doubt some wafted on opium smoke from the souls of 
his ancestors. 

It was his fancy that it should be indited for perusal, 
yet was this story never read in old China. 

One, a poetess, offered her services. But her hair had 
not been well guarded since last built, and her kimono 
was thrown on anyhow. 

He rejected her offer in disgust. “It is deplorable 
that the singing bird lacks brightness of plumage,’’ said 
the mandarin coldly. 

Then he went to the heart of the town and found three 
brilliant scribes. So many days had they spread their 
mats in the sun and sat waiting for work, that they 
appeared to reside in the market place. 

Of these he asked, “Which one of you will undertake 
to compose a story that clatters in my soul like broken 
pottery? And aptly so, for indeed it is about a broken pot.” 

Each of the scribes desired to be the one to compose 
it. Therefore he engaged them, all three, and installed 
them in the palace, supplied with new brushes, good 
vellum and a paint whose pigment was of powdered gold. 

95 
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By word of mouth he told them the story ; then desired 
that they would write it, beginning with the title. 

One scribe sighed and wrote “Tale of a Woman.” 
Another gave three heavy sighs and wrote “Tale of 
Three Women.” The third, heaving a thousand sighs, 
was so belaboured that he grew as pale as death. Then 
he wrote “Tale of a Thousand Women.” 

“Such disagreement among scribes is not propitious,” 
declared the mandarin. “It is fated that the story be 
not written. 

“Bum the brushes wherewith you would have in- 
scribed it,” he said, “that their dishonourable uselessness 
be not perpetuated in other stories. And swallow your 
gilt paint, for it is well known that only inner illumination 
will show a man wisdom.” 

Such is the reason why this story was never read in 
old China. 

There lived a maiden in Ke-Pong who was not as 
other maidens ; for her face was not pallid as old ivory, 
but delicately flushed like the wild roses that grow on 
the English hedgerows. Her father was from England; 
a man of high birth. 

The island of England, in olden times, has been called 
heaven-far by those who considered it was situated 
midway between Ke-Pong and the last dwelling place of 
the spirits of the dead ; while the totally unenlightened be- 
lieved it did not exist at aU, and thought it was a dream. 

Beside the house of the girl’s parents was another, 
where dwelt people of the same birth who had a son. 
Both houses faced a patch of parched grass known as a 
lawn; all around the lawn were lean shrubs marshalled 
in single file and wildly waiting for water. 
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The two young people innocently believed they were 
sweethearts secretly. They constantly met and their 
courtship grew like a flame eating up parchment. 

Yet aU the parents were perfectly aware of the pre- 
mature love affair, and gathered together to discuss it. 
This is a quite suitable match they decided unanimously, 
except for one thing only. They are far too young. So 
the young people were parted till time should be riper. 

The girl was placed in a convent to dwell with nuns 
of a kindly, gentle order; a place known to the natives 
as the Shelter for Little Daughters. The convent nestled 
privately in the town of Ke-Pong like a closed box among 
a litter of open coloured fans. 

Sometimes at night the girl found opportunity to scale 
the convent walls and meet her lover. Their courtship 
grew like the dawning sun racing over the rice-fields. 

Her young lover was as ignorant of the dangers of the 
town as she. One night, as she was flitting to the trysting 
place, through the street of Floating Petals, she was 
terrified by the leering face of an evil-looking Chinaman. 

While she hesitated in fear, not knowing whether to 
pass him or turn round and fly back, he caught her 
swiftly in his arms, placed a hand over her mouth to 
stifle her cry, and in a moment she was in a low, dim 
apartment where men lay on couches, some smoking the 
pipe of forgetfulness. 

A silk-clad man scowled at her assailant and said, 
“Well, scavenger pig, what have you brought me?” 

“Honey to sweeten your dreams,” answered the other, 
turning towards him the face of the girl. 

The old man in silk regarded her. 

“She is a beautiful girl,” he said as though in doubt. 

“She is . . .a beautiful girl,” responded the other. 
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“What do you mean ?” 

“She is as nothing,” remarked the servant calmly. 
“ She was abroad in the streets of the town, just now in 
the dead of night. I caught her like a shadow flickering 
among shadows. 

After the girl had been crushed in the arms of one 
yellow man she was passed to another with due polite- 
ness. For the tasted cup can honestly be recommended. 

She was tossed to a man who reclined beneath a 
swinging lantern. “Here is a reminder of the cradle.” 

“You are wrong,” declared the man hastily and 
thrusting the girl quickly from him so that she rolled 
to the floor. “It is a foreboding of the coffin.” 

“But see, Hoo Choo,” he called to the servant. By 
the glow of the lantern he had noticed under her pale 
face the dark dress of the convent. “You have stolen 
this bird from the wrong cage.” 

Several of them hovered over her for a moment. One 
glanced streetwards. “This petal should be set floating,” 
said he meaningly. And so saying he himself departed 
by another exit. For sometimes wisdom has wings. 

Before dawn the girl was found, by her distracted 
lover, still in the street of Floating Petals crouching 
beside a wall. She was like a wild rose that has been 
plucked and dropped in the field. She was bruised and 
withered; she was dying. 

Once only she looked in her lover’s eyes and spoke. 
“ I have dwelt in a horrible nightmare. But I wiU wake 
to my real life again.” 

• * * * • 

Far from the town of Ke-Pong an old Chinaman 
nursed his failing sflk-farm. His wife was dead and there 
was none with him of his own family except a little 
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daughter, the last bud of his tree of life, who was called, 
from her gaiety among the ragged mulberry trees. 
Tinkling Laughter. 

Working on the farm for him was a youth who yet was 
not of the class of hired labourer. He was the son of 
another silk farmer who was ruined and had died in his 
misery. 

It was understood by all that this youth, in due course, 
should marry Tinkling Laughter, though no word had been 
given. Certainly he had never committed such a strange 
indiscretion as to kiss the maiden; nor even mentioned 
love ; for he knew nothing of love. He only knew the sound 
of Tinkling Laughter among the ragged mulberry trees. 

Year by year the loads of golden cocoons wended 
their way from the farm, and year by year the money 
returned for them grew less and less. 

One day, after the golden cocoons had long gone and 
their money was just returned, the old man counted it 
many times. Then he sat with the money many hours, 
fingering it, feelmg its edges, holding it in his hands, 
piece by piece. When at last he had finished he mur- 
mured to himself. And what he murmured had nothing 
to do with money and nothing to do with silk. ‘T cannot 
understand why an old man who has striven all his life 
should not retain one daughter to fill his tea bowl.” 

Then he thought, I must bow to my fate which is ihe 
market price of silk. Thereupon he summoned his 
adopted son and his daughter. 

Said he, “The profits of the farm for the past twelve 
moons will not feed us for another twelve. The boy’s 
work cannot be spared. If the boy goes those left are 
lost and he, too, might starve. If my daughter is sold 
she will be fed and we, too, may be. 
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It therefore befell that he called in one to bid for his 
daughter. The crafty dealer, seeing the old man was 
nearly blind, cheated him. 

“This child is of little value,” he said. “She is ugly.” 

The father, of his own will, showed no expression. 
But the flesh of his face crumbled with disappointment. 

“ Is she then ugly ? This last one, that I cannot see, 
was the most precious to me; and I pictured her face as 
fair as the moon.” 

“She wiU be of no use,” went on the dealer, “except 
as a common serving maid to a lady of distinction.” 

The old man’s face was released from its falling. 

“It is better so,” he said. “The fates know best. This 
IS clearly an occasion when lightness of the pocket is not 
injurious to the soul.” 

So Tinkling Laughter wended the long way that many 
loads of golden cocoons had wended. She was swiftly 
carried by relays of running coolies to the town of far 
Ke-Pong. 

She was taken to a part of the town that is enclosed 
within gilded gates. The aged are not found within it. Y et 
none who enter may return. For the proper dwelling after 
the Place of Gilded Shadows is the place of all shadows. 

Dressed in rich silks and scented with sweet odours 
sat the girl in a luxurious apartment. Yet she was 
without delight and her mind was empty except when she 
thought of a number; and the number she thought of 
was the number of footsteps to Ke-Pong. 

Once, by accident, a man dropped a book of poetry 
within her screen. She read a poem : 

There was a little flowering tree 
That saw the sun in one direction ; 
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Its blossoms all looked one way. 

A wall was built beside the tree 
It could not see the sun. 

Now the tree is barren, barren. 

I know the white man’s plague of love ; 

Western hearts are used to loving 
And may love and love again ; 

But an Eastern heart is broken, broken. 

The poetry made her think of a number and the 
number she thought of was the number of footsteps to 
Ke-Pong. 

After she had been within the gilded gates several 
days, it happened at nightfall that a boy came crawling 
into Ke-Pong, ragged and with bleeding feet. At last 
he reached the gates, but being without money could not 
enter. Music came stealing from within but left the 
glow of lantern light behind, and all was darkness with- 
out. He spread his mat under cover of the stars and lay 
down. 

Once, after nightfall, as Tinkling Laughter sat listen- 
ing to music, her heart lost one beat to the three stringed 
shuhmishen, for she thought of her number which was 
the number of footsteps to Ke-Pong ; and lo, the number 
had run to nothing like melted snow. 

“He IS without,” she thought. 

He stayed outside. There was no means of entry 
except much money. Night after night he spread his 
mat beneath the stars. And day after day he waited. 

Never was he absent from his post for longer than a 
few moments, and there he would have starved to death 
but for a few copper coins that rich men occasionally 
tossed him in pitying contempt as to a common beggar. 
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One day, when the girl had received a lover who was 
fat and rich but extraordinarily ugly, she was given as 
reward a piece of money for her own, with which she 
might have bought beads or scent or crystallized cherries. 

Instead, she bribed a servant. Escape was impossible. 
It would have meant the servant’s death. But he under- 
took to deliver this signed letter to the boy waiting at 
the gates. 

My Betrothed, 

Do not linger starving at the gates. My fate is 
locked and the key is broken. Return to the farm 
and earn your bread ; also honourably help my father. 
Tell him she I am with is kindly. 

This is to comfort thee. The deities who bestow 
the gift of hfe evidently have many thousand thousands 
at their disposal ; surely they will spare me another for 
the one that is spoilt. I will live my life again. 

Tinkling Laughter. 

There is, in the town of Ke-Pong, a sombre square of 
grey stone houses, quiet and secluded and far removed 
from the noises of the bazaar, where dwell European 
gentlemen engaged on scholastic research in the East. 
The square has a commonplace European name of no 
import; but more usually is it known by its native name 
of Place of Highly Respected Fools. 

There died, at his house in the square, a gentleman of 
great renown for his collection of Chinese pottery. He 
died a natural death, of heart failure, and evidently 
knocked over one of his choicest specimens as he fell 
foward in his chair; for it was found broken before 
him. 
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He was unmarried and all his life had eschewed the 
society of women, preferring to devote himself to 
beautiful vases. Since it was reported in the newspapers 
of London, Paris and New York that his collection 
represented a lifetime well spent, the inference is that 
his exchange of the love of women for the love of china 
was a good one. 

At the sale by auction, that succeeded his death, some 
beautiful specimens were purchased for museums. His 
last acquisition, and finest of all, was the one broken. 
Of this the pieces had been gathered together and 
saved. 

It had not, however, been considered possible that the 
broken pieces might be sold till two old friends of the 
dead man made an offer for them. By them it was 
thought worth while to reassemble the pieces into some 
semblance of their original beauty. They approached 
the house in the Place of Highly Respected Fools to 
collect their purchase. 

“A unique piece,” declared the one who had seen it, 
‘"of extraordinary loveliness bearing on one side a 
female figure.” 

“Yes you say he was unable to place it as regards 
period and workmanship.” 

“You must remember he had not had it long.” 

Arrived at the house, they were conducted to a room 
and offered the pieces of the vase, by an obsequious 
Chinese servant, for inspection before packmg. 

The man who had already seen the vase, and had 
recommended the purchase, picked up this piece and 
that, with enthusiasm, pointing out the beauty of 
details which he recognized. But soon a bewildered 
expression grew and deepened on his face. 
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“I do not see the female figure,” he declared in 
amazement. 

And every examination of the pieces, even to their 
subsequent assemblage into their original form, failed to 
disclose it. Yet the figure of the maiden had stood 
nearly as high as the vase, which itself was almost taU 
as a man. 

Declaration that such a figure had existed was found 
in the dead man’s own memoranda as so ‘figure-female.’ 
Even so, with the concrete evidence of the reassembled 
vase before his eyes, the buyer believed that both the 
dead man and he must have been curiously mistaken. 

Yet these strange matters were compatible, as all true 
things are compatible. For the understanding of this 
it is necessary to recount the history of the vase, as it 
affected him in the Place of Highly Respected Fools, 
from the beginning. 

The lover of vases, when visiting a market, noticed 
a large vase of transcendant beauty. It stood on the 
sandy groimd of the open market place surrounded by 
common pots. He approached and examined it closely 
while the seller sat silent and apparently disinterested. 

The thing puzzled him. He could not place its period 
or workmanship. Its shape was taU and graceful; its 
surface flawless. All around its base was depicted the 
flat spread of the ricefields, with here and there a little 
pagoda, and over the fields were birds flying low. 

Its important decoration, however, was to be viewed 
from one side only. It was the figure of a maiden. So 
proportionately large was this figure, that were it not 
that Asiatic art denies perspective, she would be 
presented as occupying the very foreground. 

The upper half of the vase, which represented sky and 
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air, was greyish with floating mists and its glaze was of an 
incomparably lovely pearly texture. The season in the 
ricefields was the season of dying. 

“What is its price?” he asked; and was surprised 
when the man mentioned a large sum. For he thought a 
seller of such common pots would be unaware of his 
single treasure. 

“Tell me more of this vase then,” said he, “and what 
makes it of so great value.” 

“It is sold as it stands,” replied the man, “with its 
history unknown and also its destiny. Its unworthiness 
is before your eyes, yet being but a pot it fails to sink 
into the ground at the withering scorn of your gaze. 
Its cost is all I have said, though I well know a man had 
better die than pay such a price.” 

Without further useless argument the deal was closed 
and the buyer, engaging a rickshaw, insisted on carrying 
his purchase away in his arms. 

The vase so puzzled him that after a while he decided 
to seek the seller and make a more determined effort to 
gain information concerning it. For that purpose to the 
market he repaired and this is what he heard. 

There had been a man in the market who had sold a 
vase of rare quality for far more than its value and then 
had departed, leaving his common pots strewn on the 
ground for any who would pick them up and carry 
them away. 

“ When can I see him ? ” asked the coimoiseur. “ When 
does he visit the market ? ” 

He visited the market, so they said, and dealt heavily 
but none knew he had been till he had gone. He comes 
like one who might arrive to-morrow and goes like one 
who already departed yesterday. 
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Without doubt I have been cheated as to price, 
thought the connoiseur, yet its exquisite beauty remains 
as the evidence of my own eyes. 

The spell of the beautiful vase grew upon him. For 
it possessed what all his vast array of others lacked. It 
possessed mystery. Its origin proved incalculable. 

Because of its spell that held him he bought no more. 
Only he sat in his house and speculated concerning his 
last purchase. 

His inactivity was not understood. It was said, he is 
growing old. 

One day, as he sat with the vase drawn up before him, 
he looked full in the face of the maiden. She looked 
weary. He thought, I wonder if her pictured age is 
older that I thought. 

He looked at the vase curiously. The pearly glaze, 
that had so delicately shadowed the mists drifting over 
the scenery, seemed to have perished, leaving a hard 
clearness. As his gaze sought the detail he started vio- 
lently. For it was changed. The season in the ricefields 
was the season of death. 

In the exasperation of his bewilderment he addressed 
the pale weary face of the maiden. “Creature, what are 
you ? ” And his question unsealed her lips and she 
answered. 

“No potter made me; no potter in the world. I am 
a woman.” 

He leaned forward and gazed at the vase in astonish- 
ment; nor, after a moment, did he really believe it had 
spoken. For the figure, under his gaze, was again as 
silent as ever. 

At last he sighed and murmured aloud, “After all, 
she is only a picture on a vase.” 
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At this she spoke again in low passionate tones. “ And 
why,’’ said she, “am I only so? Know you not that this 
vase, my prison, is no potter’s work, but the creation of 
your own soul?” She sighed wearUy. “And here am I 
stretched upon it. My limbs ache with the coldness of 
this pottery and my heart is frozen like a stone.” 

“But how have I done this?” he cried. 

“Because I am your fated loved one from the begin- 
ning of time, and how else could I seek you who love only 
pots ?” 

He was stricken with remorse. 

“Maiden, leave your thraldom,” he begged. 

She chanted a prayer after her own fashion. “Oh,, 
spirit that revives the ricefields year after year, come tO' 
my aid.” 

Then did the sun shine on the vase, and the little 
pagodas glittered in the light. The sides of the vase 
tinkled delicately with the twitter of birdsong, and the 
season in the ricefields was the season of the springing 
of life. 

The maiden stretched out her arms and as she did so 
the vase parted into pieces and clattered to the floor 
around her. Lifting her feet she stepped upon the pieces. 

The old man stretched out his arms in longing to the 
maiden, whose lovely face and body still glowed warmly 
with the sunshine from the vase. 

“Instead of the wasted years, spent on pots, give me 
life and love.” 

But the maiden, stepping softly, passed into nothing- 
ness: yet, in passing, she kissed him lightly and said, 
'"Like the spirit of the ricefields I will come again.” 
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Miss Selvia Ede to Mr. Geoffrey Keames. 

The Elms, 

Brunton Friary, 

Cheshire. 
2nd April, 193 — . 

Geoffrey Keames, Esq., 

c/o Messrs. Wiggins and Blow, Ltd., 

Sweetpea Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

Dear Sir, 

I am writing to tell you what great pleasure I derived 
from your novel. The Rainbow Montage, which I have 
only just finished reading. I don’t think I have ever 
enjoyed a book more, and I am stiU quite unable to say 
whether I think most of the extraordinarily clever plot, the 
brilliant characterisation, or the rare quality of the style. 
As one who dabbles herself, I really feel I am qualified to 
greet your great achievement, and to recognise the work 
of one who should yet place himself among the ranks of 
the greatest masters of our literature. You must have 
letters from a great number of admirers of your work, 
but never from one who more sincerely wishes you well. 

Once again, with many thanks and with sincerest 
wishes for your future. 

Yours very truly, 

Silvia Ede. 
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II 

Mr. Geoffrey Keames to Miss Silvia Ede. 

7th April, 193 — . 

Dear Miss Ede, 

I was very pleased to get your letter, and to know 
that you thought so highly of my novel. The Rainbow 
Montage. There is no greater satisfaction for an author 
than to know that his work is bringing pleasure to many. 
I thank you for your good wishes, and trust you will 
allow me to return them, just as sincerely. 

Yours very truly, 

Geoffrey Keames. 
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Conclusion of a letter from Mr. Geoffrey Keames 
to Mr. George Whitehead. 


7th April, 193—. 


. . . have just been replying to my fan mail. To 
be precise, a letter from a woman in some benighted 
provincial hole. How do people survive in these ghastly 
places, George, when there’s good old Bloomsbury 
full of such charming people ? I’ll be finding admirers 
in Golders Green next ! 

See you soon, 

Geoff. 
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Miss Silvia Ede to Mr. Geoffrey Keames. 

10th April, 193—. 

Dear Mr. Keames, 

I was very pleased to receive your charming letter 
yesterday. You see, after I had written to you I felt 
quite ashamed I had done so, and if I could have called 
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the letter back through the post, I’m sure you would 
never have received it. I thought that an author like 
yourself would be too busy to bother with it, or perhaps 
even annoyed to receive it, though I’m certain if I 
received any letters after the one or two poor things 
I have had published, I should be quite wild with delight. 
Certainly I never expected to be lucky enough to receive 
a letter in your own handwriting. Most authors, Fm sure, 
would have sent just a typewritten couple of lines. It makes 
me wonder whether you use a typewriter, or whether, like 
me, you find it easier to compose with the pen. But now, 
perhaps, I am just being curious, and I must stop. 

With sincere thanks for your good wishes. I hope 
you didn’t mind my letter. 

Yours very truly, 

Silvia Ede. 

PS. I have been reading your book again. I don’t 
know however you thought out so clever a plot, so clear 
and yet not a bit ordinary, and so completely unvul- 
garised ! 

V 

Mr. Geoffrey Keames to Miss Silvia Ede. 

12th April, 193—. 

Dear Miss Ede, 

Of course I did not mind your letter. I was very 
happy to receive it. Everyone likes to have his work 
praised — the author who doesn’t can’t be human. As 
for the typewriter — ^I must confess it isn’t often I answer 
even so pleasant a letter as yours by any other means, 
though, after what you say, I’m glad I broke the rule in 
this case ! I should advise you, though, not to read my 
book any more. There are only a few books — aU 
masterpieces — that grow better and better with re- 
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reading, as I expect you’ve found. I am interested in 
what you say about finding it easier to compose with 
the pen. It shows how different authors are, doesn’t it ? 

With best wishes for your writing, 

Sincerely yours, 

Geoffrey Keames. 

VI 

Miss Silvia Ede to Mr. Geoffrey Keames. 

15th April, 193 — . 

Dear Mr. Keames, 

It was very kind of you to wish me well as a writer, 
though I don’t know, I’m sure, whether I shall ever do 
anything worth while. Sometimes I have hopes, when 
I think I’ve made what most people would call a good 
start, but more often I’m a little downcast to find that I 
cannot see my way clear to produce a distinctive, 
cleverly-contrived piece of work like yours, for example. 
At least, I don’t mean to say I could ever write anything 
so powerful or, in places, so bitter as The Rainbow 
Montage (it is far above anything I have in mind), 
but I mean something on a smaller scale, only with a 
fine subject. Sometimes overnight I seem to think out 
the loveliest plots, but in the morning they don’t quite 
work out. Still, I feel sure I have it in me to do some- 
thing out of the rut. I’m sure I envy you your gift of 
working out a strong story so beautifully. My own work 
so far has been so much slighter — so much less immense, 
if you understand me — ^and though it has been praised 
highly by some very good judges, I cannot really feel 
satisfied with it. I expect you are one of those hicky 
people who never feel like that. You know the value of 
your work, and that is everything. As I say, I envy 
you — though not in a mean spirit, naturally. 
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But I am talking far too much about myself. It could 
hardly be expected that the author of The Rainbow 
Montage should be very interested in the work of one 
who probably presumes when she styles herself a fellow 
writer. It is like the story of the Lion and the Mouse, 
perhaps, with me as the Mouse — ^and a very daring one 
at that ! 

I have not yet thanked you for your second letter. It 
was more than kind of you to write it. You need not 
fear I shall think less of The Rainbow Montage, though 
I read it again and again. I have settled now what I 
admire most in the book — ^it is the character of Edith 
Bellen. I believe that in her you have created one of 
the great heroines of fiction. She is the Juliet of the 
novel, and I’m sure I was never more affected by a real 
death than by hers. Her relationship to Evan, too, 
though perhaps illicit, is not only wonderfully portrayed, 
but is absolutely true to life — ^a rare thing! I feel inside 
me — and in these matters a woman can trust her judg- 
ment — that it is exactly how a real woman would act 
in those circumstances. A real woman, that is, and one 
not afraid to live ! 

But I am writing far too much. As it is, I expect you 
will be bored with this. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Silvia Ede. 
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Mr. Geoffrey Keames to Miss Silvia Ede. 

20th April, 193—. 

Dear Miss Ede, 

I wonder why you should think me bored with your 
letter ? I found it most interesting. What you have tO' 
say about your literary labours has quite caught my 
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fancy. I wish you would tell me more about them, or, 
better still, let me know where I can get hold of them. 
You see, I’ve been at work on The Rainbow Montage 
so long and so intensely that I’m a little out of touch 
with contemporary work. I’m sure I have a great 
treat in store. Be comforted — ^you are not the only 
one to know that sense of dissatisfaction and inability 
to get at the best inside one. I know how I felt while 
writing The Rainbow Montage — as though I could never 
get down on paper the brilliant ideas that were always 
occurring to me — as though they must be dulled in the 
expression. 

I think you are right about Edith Bellen. She is the 
best thing in the book, though, myself, I can’t help a 
sneaking regard for Evan’s father, especially that scene 
where he is so badly treated by the very people to whom 
he had earlier given every penny of his savings. There’s 
the symbolical passage towards the end, too. Perhaps 
that cost me most to write. The emotional strain was 
almost unbearable, I could hardly sleep for it, I 
remember. But you are right about Edith, Your 
judgment is sound there — ^which makes me think your 
own work far better than you would lead me to believe. 
Do let me know more about it. 

With sincerest good wishes, 

Geoffrey Kjeames, 
vm 

Miss Silvia Ede to Mr. Geoffrey Keames. 

21st April, 193—. 

Dear Mr. Keames, 

Your letter was really too kind. I feel awfully nervous 
at the idea of you reading my work. Somehow one 
doesn’t care when it appears before the world of 
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strangers, but after your letters I can no longer think 
of you as such, and that is why I feel as I do. I hope 
you get the package safely. I have registered it, of course. 
I have included two unpubhshed pieces, too, though I 
really oughtn’t to take advantage of you like this and 
impose on your good nature. I confess I’m too excited 
to write any more, and must now be as patient as I can 
while awaitmg your reply. 

Yours gratefully, 

Silvia Ede. 
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Part of a letter from Mr. Geoffrey Keames to Miss 

Silvia Ede. 

30th April, 193 — . 

Dear Miss Ede, 

More than a week has gone by since I sent you a 
bare acknowledgment of receipt of your publications 
and manuscripts, and at last I am writing to tell you how 
much I enjoyed reading, them. It would be unkind of me 
to keep that statement until some later passage of my 
letter, for I know you must feel as I did when first I 
exposed The Rainbow Montage to the criticism of a 
friend. I could hardly wait for his considered reply. 
Twenty times a day I felt like running across London to 
see him and hear from his own lips the inevitable praise 
or blame. Perhaps, too, it would have been better 
had I done so, for I remember he sent me an ill-judged 
and envious letter that put an end to our friendship. 
But you need have no fears of that sort, for I hasten to 
state my pleasure at having this opportunity of reading 
and then passing judgment upon your literary produc- 
tions. To take them in order — I think with you, that the 
story in the Chester Evening Gazette is the best. It has 
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that charm of perception and delicacy of craftsmanship 
which are the most valuable femimne traits in literature, 
and the delightful, unstrained humour of the characters 
is above all praise. I am not surprised the Chester 
Evening Gazette asked you for a companion story. They 
say sequels are never so good as the original conception, 
but yours, like Daudet’s immortal Tartarin volumes, is 
an exception to the rule. Then the story in the 
Countryman's Round— yxst the thing to convince me of 
the work you will yet produce. I thought the character 
of Effie in some respects like that of Edith Bellen — 
perhaps in the way she stakes all on her chance of love 
and happiness. The passage about the healing influences 
of the countryside was both tenderly conceived and 
warmly expressed. I don’t quite know what to say about 
the poetry. It has the authentic note — ^that is, if I’m 
any judge — but might I just say, in the friendliest spirit, 
that few are capable of the highest flights in prose and 
verse. “That with no middle flight intends to soar, etc.” 
You remember the passage? To which do you feel 
yourself most drawn — “The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” or “The other harmony of prose,” as the great 
poet so truly calls it ? In either, I think you have a future, 
but ought you to expend your strength between two 
such exacting masters? ... If any sentiment here 
expressed seems to you a little severe, please remember 
that if I were saying it and not setting it down in black 
and white, it would have no such connotation. 

I am returning your manuscript by this same post. 
Thank you so much for letting me keep the published 
work. I have been greatly privileged to read it. 

Yours, indeed, 

Geoffrey Keames. 
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Part of a letter from Miss Silvia Ede to Mr. Geoffrey 

Keames. 

1st May, 193 

Dear Mr. Keames, 

I opened your letter with fear and trembling, desirous 
and yet afraid to see what it contained. And now — 
however can I thank you enough ? All the kind things 
you say — know I don’t deserve them, and yet I am 
woman enough to be thrilled and delighted ! Is it silly 
of me? Or can you understand it? — ^As though the 
creator of Edith Bellen could not. . . . Indeed, what 
you say about the desirability of personal, verbal 
criticism is absolutely true. Every inflection of the 
voice means something, doesn’t it? When I feel how 
well you understand my work and me, I do wish that 
I might be fortunate enough to one day meet the author 
of The Rainbow Montage in the flesh. Am I too bold ? 
Not in these days of a more sensible relationship between 
the sexes, surely ! 

Perhaps I ought not to send this letter. But I will. 
Again with thanks and best wishes. 

Your sincere friend and weU-wisher, 

Silvia Ede. 

PS. I have split a very bad infinitive, I see. 


XI 

Mr. Geoffrey Keames to Miss Silvia Ede. 

2nd May, 193—. 

Dear Miss Ede, 

I write on impulse, with your letter before me. If, 
as I think there is in Silvia Ede much of my own Edith 
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Bellen, I ask you to meet me at Liverpool next Saturday 
evening. May the fifth. What happens then is on the 
lap of the gods. 

Yours, 

Geoffrey Keames. 
xn 


Miss Silvia Ede to Mr. Geoffrey Keames. 

3rd May, 193 — . 

Dear Geoffrey, 

You see ! That is my answer ! I shall be at Liverpool 
to meet you. I have told my people that I shall be away 
over the week-end. It is weird to think that when first 
I read your wonderful novel I thought of myself as 
Edith Bellen, and dreamed that you might be Evan. 
I felt, indeed, that if ever I could share love’s sweet 
mystery with anyone it would be the author of that 
wonderful book. But do not be alarmed by that word 
“love.” We are modem people. We can meet and, if 
fate so wills it, we can part at once for ever. Which will 
be the case ? That is what we shall soon know. 

Not adieu, but au revoir ! 

I am (Edith, I would say), 

Silvia. 

PS. I suggest we meet on the landing stage, where the 
Egremont ferry boats come in. At what time ? You 
will know me by my fur coat of grey squirrel, with a red 
flower, small red hat, and small hand case. 


xin 

Mr. Geoffrey Keames to Miss Silvia Ede 

4th May, 193 — . 

Dear Silvia, 

I have your letter before me as I write. We will meet 
as you say. You will recognise me easily. I shall be 
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wearing a brown overcoat and hat and a red flower, too. 
Strange to think I am to meet one who might have been 
the original of my Edith Bellen . I will write no more now. 
Does it seem quite real to you ? But that it will prove a 
precious reality, I am confident. 

Geoffrey ICeames. 


XIV 

Conclusion of a letter from Mr. Geoffrey Keames to 
Mr. George Whitehead. 

26th May, 193 — . 

Too long already, I know, but I must tell you 
about a rather queer business I’ve taken part in these 
last six or seven weeks. Remember I told you I’d 
received my one and only fan letter from some crack- 
brained female m Cheshire ? Well — that’s the beginning 
of the story. I wrote back the usual thing (or what in 
my ignorance of the fan world I though such), but that 
didn’t satisfy her ladyship, who wrote to me again. You 
know my kind heart — I replied a bit more fully, and 
that led to more letters on both sides, until within three 
weeks she was sending me drivel of her own to read, and 
I was giving it my blessing. I judged her a product of 
spinsterhood plus Freud, poor thing — felt sorry for her, 
and all that. Anyhow, it went on until at last she 
suggested I should meet her in Liverpool, on the landing 
stage by the romantic river, one Saturday evening, 
whereupon we’d week-end it at one of the hotels there. 
As I say, I felt sorry for her, so I agreed. Mind, I’m 
not saying my conduct was entirely copy-book, but it 
was all with the best of intentions, I assure you — oh, 
quite ! Besides, I’m too old an hand with the women 
to get myself into trouble, as you know. But now 
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imagine me in Liverpool, waiting at the trysting place 
fifteen minutes before the hour ! You know how one 
gets nervy, thinks better of it, and so on ? — ^Well, I 
stepped aside a bit, and determined to see without being 
seen, and Jove be thanked that I did ! She was there at 
five to the hour, dressed exactly as she had said, in a 
cheap looking grey squirrel coat, red hat, and a little 
handcase that looked like business. But the woman 
herself ! I don’t want to say anything caddish — ^you 
know me better than that, George — but honestly 
now, there are some things a man owes to himself. What 
would you have done ? — So did I. Came back that 
night, a couple of pounds down on the deal. Since when 
I’ve heard nothing. 

But I hope to get that £2 back. It’s given me the idea 
for a first-rate story. I kept copies of my letters, and 
with the least doctoring they’ll do. Not so dumb, eh ? 
The Rainbow Montage, you ask ? I’m afraid she’s the 
only one who thought much of it, despite the boost you 
and a couple of others gave me. I’ll always have a 
kindly feeling for her on that account. It was too high- 
brow for the motley, I’m afraid. I think I’ll stick to 
reviewing other people. I mean, I’m pretty well in with 
the Morning Equator and the old Blunderbuss. 

See you at the Pot-Boil luncheon next Wednesday ! 


The Literary Editor of The Best of the Month to Mr. 
Geoffrey Keames. 

21st June, 193 — . 

Dear Sir, 

I return herewith your story “Copy.” The circum- 
stances of its rejection are, I think, such as to merit more 
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than the customary rejection slip- I think I should 
inform you that our July number, which will appear in 
three days^ time, will contain a story precisely similar to 
yours, save for the circumstance that at the end it is the 
lady who waits near the meeting place on Liverpool 
landing stage and goes away when she finds that her 
idolized author is — I quote her words — ‘"a petty figure, 
his face redeemed from viciousness only by its extreme 
vacuity, his personality mediocre in everything but its 
mediocrity, the whole man rather like a bowler hat 
decorated with a hen’s feather.” Naturally, we com- 
municated with the writer. Miss Silvia Ede, who assures 
us that her copy is in every way original, and that she 
will undertake full legal responsibility for any difficulty 
that may arise from its publication. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Friendship. 

Literary Editor. 



The Animals* Fair 

BY J. G. COZZENS 

Miss Monk had handsome dark-brown eyes. Although 
she was nothing like as old as that, her hair was almost 
entirely white. This gave her face a curious, clean, 
tanned appearance. She had a light graceful figure, 
and though she could not have been called pretty, she 
was a pleasant person to look at. Moreover, she and 
I were old friends, for I was one of the members of 
the eighth grade who, five years earlier, had been in the 
third grade when Miss Monk was teaching that. I 
knew, because she had told me so, that she had to rely 
a lot on old academy boys like myself, and I was always 
glad to help her out. 

On the day, a couple of weeks after school opened 
that fall, Hicksey first appeared at the academy, Miss 
Monk glanced over the class at recess and signalled to 
me. I stopped at her desk and she said, “John, this is 
Emerson Hicks. I want you to show Emerson around 
and held him to feel at home.” 

As it was meant to, this gave me a feeling of import- 
ance and responsibility which I greatly enjoyed. I 
said, “Yes, Miss Monk.” Also, it gave me a good look 
at Emerson Hicks. I had been trying to get one ever 
since I raced in, about five seconds late, and noticed 
only when I was past him that somebody new had the 
desk in the second row, heretofore empty. I had spent 
a good deal of time speculating on the back of the new- 
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comer’s head — ^which was small, and a dusty, silvery 
blond. His hair, I observed now, had a kind of crinkly 
ripple or wave in it. Emerson Hicks’ nose and cheeks 
were covered with small pale freckles, which made his 
face much the same dusty tone as his head. His eyes 
were a very bright, arresting blue. I decided that he was 
all right, and, since he was rather small, that I could 
certainly lick him. Not that I had any intention of 
trying, nor that I liked fighting, but I was, as we said, 
eleven going on twelve, and the atavistic savage, unsub- 
dued, wisely took notes for war in time of peace. I 
said, “ Oh, hello.” I put out my hand a little uncertainly 
and, bumping his, gave it as hard a grip as I could. 

What Emerson Hicks thought at first glance I shall 
never know. I suspect, for he was a shrewd little boy, 
that he sized me up at once as promising material. It 
isn’t likely that he named or clearly classified such 
points, but he doubtless took in the fact that I was 
naturally bossy and vain, that I had not been around 
much; that under my officious manner I was timid and 
uncertain. Thus reassured, he squeezed my hand back, 
entirely at ease. We went out of the classroom, down the 
wide, echoing stairs, which were lined on one side with 
twenty-eight large engravings of the Presidents of the 
United States, with their signatures in facsimile under 
each. I could see Emerson Hicks looking at them ; not 
with interest, exactly, but with an automatic attention, 
not missing anything. Neither of us had said a word 
until we reached the main hall. He suddenly asked 
then: “What was her name ?” 

When I realized what he was talking about, I answered, 
“Oh. Miss Monk.” 

Emerson Hicks’ blue eyes rested on me with a shining 
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pleasure. “The elephant sneezed,” he whispered in a 
low sing-song voice, “and fell on his knees, and what 

became of the monk, the monk He giggled. 

Seeing me staring at him with perplexed suspicion, he 
added, “It’s a song. I thought everybody knew that. 
I’ll teach it to you.” 

“All right,” I answered, though not with enthusiasm, 
for I didn’t think the song made any sense, and the 
obvious jibe at Miss Monk failed to strike me as funny. 

The academy was one of those advanced and enlight- 
ened schools with methods then fairly new. I suppose 
I was living proof of one form of their success; for, 
though most of their theories greatly encouraged my 
strong inclination to waste my time and to do only that 
part of my work which I could do with little or no 
effort, I did not hate school, and it had never crossed 
my mind that a teacher was my natural enemy. 

Not liking Emerson Hicks very well, I said, “Well, 
what do you want to see? That’s the fourth grade in 
there. And the fifth grade over there. And down here 
is the reception room and Mr. Apgar’s office. At the end, 
that opens onto the gallery in the gymnasium ; and ” 

“I know,” Emerson Hicks said. There had been a 
brief flicker of surprise or curiosity in his glance. He 
smiled in a very friendly and engaging way and dropped 
the subject of Miss Monk. “I saw the gymnasium,” he 
said. “Come on. Let’s go outside.” 

We came out on the wide sandstone steps and he 
stood a moment, sniffing the sharp October air, con- 
sidering the groups playing in the big yard. The 
academy was a massive building of red brick, here 
and there overgrown with ivy. It stood on a sloping 
plot of ground, a couple of acres of banked lawn 
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hedged with high privet in front and up the side. Behind, 
it backed against a higher street, with deep areaways 
bridged by railed concrete entries to doors on the 
second floor. Emerson Hicks looked at all this carefully. 
Then he said, “Let’s go to that store at the corner.” 

“No, we can’t,” I answered. “We aren’t allowed to 
leave the grounds at recess.” 

“It would be a cinch,” he said. “You could go 
through there and out along the hedge without them 
seeing you. What do they do to you if you do ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I responded. “You might get 
sent to Mr. Apgar.” 

“What’s he do to you ?” 

“Plenty,” I said, though the truth was I did not know. 
I regarded Mr. Apgar with awe. He was a large, 
rather tall and stately man. His broad mild face was 
crowned by a dense high pompadour of well-combed 
black hair. His manner of speaking was slow and 
impressive. Monday mornings the school started the 
week with an assembly, and Mr. Apgar would come 
into the auditorimn wearing what I later learned was a 
Master of Arts gown. At the time it impressed me all 
the more, for I could not imagine what it was. In a 
sober voice he read the part from the eighth chapter of 
Proverbs about knowledge rather than choice gold. 
Then he coughed and made a few solemn announce- 
ments. The only other glimpses I got of him were 
accidental — ^momentarily, through an open door, I 
might see him sitting at the extensive polished desk in 
his office, looking over papers which his secretary. 
Miss Tyrrell, was handing to him. Sometimes, effacing 
myself as much as possible, I would pass him in the 
haUs. I suppose I must have been shown to him when 
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I first came to the academy, but I couldn’t remember 
that we had ever exchanged a word. 

Emerson Hicks said, “Listen: at one school where 
I went once, the principal would wallop you with a stick 
so you couldn’t sit down for a week.” What he had 
seen of the academy doubtless satisfied him that no 
such barbarities were likely to be practiced here. “ Come 
on,” he said. “We should worry !” 

He had judged me very well. In the face of his airy 
tone and manner, I did not see how I could refuse 
without, in the humiliating presence of a person not 
so big as I was, reflecting injuriously on my courage 
and spirit. “All right,” I agreed. “I’m certainly not 
worried if you’re not.” 

We got back before the bell — safely, I decided, to 
my relief, as we went in the side entry. However, when 
1 was in my seat, with the period started, I looked at 
Miss Monk and began to wonder. I could very soon see 
that all was not well. Soon after I entered. Miss Monk eyed 
me gravely a moment. After that she never looked in my 
direction until the last beU rang. She beckoned to me 
then. “Wait,” she told me “I want to speak to you.” 

I stood, ill at ease, while the room emptied. When 
we were, alone she said, “John, I’m very much dis- 
appointed in you.” 

I attempted an expression of innocent wonder, but it 
was poorly simulated, for I could feel in my pocket the 
lump made by the bag of jelly beans. Emerson Hicks had 
munificently bought two, one for him and one for me. 

From where I sat, I had been able to see Emerson, 
with a highly accomplished technique, eating his. 
After Miss Monk’s first disturbing glance, I had decided 
to leave mine untouched ; not only because my appetite 
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for them had departed, bat because, when I feared that 
I had been caught doing something I ought not to do, 
it was an idea of mine that I could better matters by 
behaving in all other respects with ostentatious virtue. 

Miss Monk continued, “Why did you take Emerson 
down to the store? It’s not a bit like you, John. I’ve 
always said to myself: ‘I know John is a boy I can 
trust.’ Don’t you see how it makes me feel when you 
deliberately ” 

The outcome was that I lost my privilege of being 
the one to collect homework papers when they were 
called for, and got down to the lunchroom so late that 
the only dessert left was tapioca. Though my sense of self- 
importance was dashed by the loss of my informal office, 
and I was genuinely aggrieved about the tapioca, I did not 
feel that I had been unjustly treated. I merely repented the 
folly of falling in with Emerson Hicks’ suggestion. 

When I discovered that he had got through his own 
limch without waiting, or showing any interest in my 
fate, I was, in addition, indignant and offended. “All 
right for him,” I told myself sombrely while I took a 
tray and collected my food. While I ate I was busy 
imagining various scenes and conversational exchanges 
in which I injured or tellingly humiliated him. I was 
too absorbed to notice when Elizabeth Jones, a large 
strong girl from my class, paused in front of me on her 
way out. She got my attention by giving my headja 
shove. I started half up in anger, but she skipped 
heavily aside, jeering, “Well, smarty ! You thought 
nobody saw you. Miss Monk saw you from the corner 
window all the time.” 

She gave me no time to make a response, and, indeed, 
I could not thmk of any to make. When I wandered 
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glumly out into the hall afterward, almost the first person 
I saw was Emerson Hicks. I met him with a hostile 
look. He winked at me. “Come on,” he whispered. 

I said indignantly. “Like fun ! I ” 

From his pocket he produced an object the colour 
of gun metal. I got only a glimpse of it, but I was able to 
recognize a water pistol of an expensive and desirable type. 

“You’d better not shoot that around here,” I said. 
“You’d better not take it into class. If Miss Monk 
spots it you’ll have to hand it m. And you won’t get it 
back either.” 

“Come on,” he said, “we’ll go down to the washroom 
and fill it.” 

I tagged along unwillingly. While he was immersing 
the pistol in a basin, letting it suck up water, he said, 
“How’d she catch you?” His tone was sympathetic 
but casual, as though I, too, were hardened to the 
fortunes of war, and it would take more than that to 
down me. 

Enjoying this novel view of myself, I shrugged and 
said, “Oh, Elizabeth Jones snitched on me, I guess.” 

“Which one is she?” he inquired, lifting the water 
pistol from the basin and squinting down the barrel. 
“The big fat lummox ?” 

I nodded, interested in his pistol. “We’ll get her for 
that,” he said, with assurance. He held the pistol out 
to me. “Want to try it ?” he asked generously. 

As I had foretold, before school was out Miss Monk 
had the pistol. Aiming under his desk, Hicksey — ^he 
had already told me that he was to be called that ; that 
only girls, sissies and teachers called him Emerson — 
picked a moment when Elizabeth Jones was standing 
to recite to drive the thin jet of water against the back 
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of her ankle where the top of her buttoned shoe met her 
brown lisle stocking. It made her yell, all right, and the 
shot was a remarkable one, but it was obvious who did it. 

Hicksey gave up his weapon with composure, and 
Miss Monk kept him afterward to explain that at the 
academy we didn’t do things like that. She probably 
thought Emerson just didn’t understand, especially 
after I had set him such a bad example in the morning. 
I was, naturally, not present at the interview, but I’m 
sure that Hicksey put on a good show — ^not of the 
amateur, pretending-he-hadn’t-done-anything sort, but 
a subtler, embarrassed business of its being all just a 
foolish impulse, for which he was really sorry. He 
shouldn’t have done it, and he didn’t try to excuse 
himself, but you could see he meant no actual harm, and 
he was touched and much impressed by what was being 
said to him, for he looked you straight in the eye, like the 
manly little feUow he was — somewhat shame-faced, yet in 
brave agreement. I’m sure Miss Monk accepted it all and 
was pleased with his attitude. For myself, I mistook the 
whole matter for simple bad judgment — justthrowingaway 
a good water pistol. To Hicksey it must have been a 
necessary reconnaissance in force, a demonstration to 
make Miss Monk develop her strength and position. 

I duly waited to hear how this came out, but, waiting, 
I got into a game, and so missed Hicksey. The next 
day he was cordial enough, only I soon found that he 
was making friends with several other boys. This left 
him little time for me. He had realized that though I 
was bigger than he was, there were boys in the class 
bigger than I was, or, if no bigger, none the less more 
than a match for me. Of course, he meant to find out 
if one of them would make a more useful best friend. 
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When he decided not, as he did suddenly about 
two weeks later, it must have been because whatever 
else he was offered, he had found no one so amenable 
and easily impressed. I had been offended by his 
neglect and was cool toward him. That made no differ- 
ence. Coming up from the gymnasium period one after- 
noon, he got himself into line next to me, gave me one 
of his winks. He put his hand to his mouth and spit 
out a wad of gum. When the file of girls came from 
their locker rooms and we were moving in the con- 
stricted stairs from the basketball floor, I saw him eyeing 
Elizabeth Jones. By crowding on the way up, he got 
almost abreast of her. At the dark turn he made am 
eff'ort to clap the wad of gum into her hair. 

I wished Elizabeth Jones all possible bad luck. 1 
appreciated the friendly gesture on Hicksey’s part. Yet 
I would have dissuaded him if he had let me see what 
he was planning to do before he did it. I knew Elizabeth 
Jones. Girl or no girl, she was hefty, and wouldn’t 
take it lying down. 

As It proved, Elizabeth was also quick. Exactly 
what happened was lost in the shadow, but some 
intuition must have warned her. She wheeled, ducking 
her head aside, and caught Hicksey by the wrist. She 
bumped him so suddenly and hard against the wall 
that she was able to force his hand up before he re- 
covered, and so to get the gum into Hicksey’s own hair. 
With her other hand she smacked him across the cheek- 

It created only an instant’s disturbance. Both lines 
were jostled a little, but they kept moving. Not many 
people had really seen it, though I heard Katherine 
Boyd, her small, pretty face wrinkled with mirth, giggle, 
“Serves you right !” 


E P2 
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Hicksey was scarlet, not only at his failure but at 
the appalling disgrace of learning, as he must have, 
that Elizabeth Jones was twice as strong as he was. 
He coxild not speak for a moment. Then he muttered 
to me, “Gee, I can’t hit a girl back, can I ?” implying 
hopefully that aU that saved her was his chivalry and 
forbearance. A boy named Geoffrey Allen, behind me, 
said eagerly, “What’d she do?” 

Hicksey muttered something more, dropped out, 
and ran down to the washroom. We were into class 
then, and with much presence of mind, I went straight 
to Miss Monk, I said that Emerson had to be excused 
a moment; so no formal notice was taken when he 
entered. I observed as he sat down, that he had been 
obliged to cut hair off the side of his head to get the 
gum out. Ehzabeth Jones, at Miss Monk’s desk with 
some papers, also saw it. She gave Hicksey a derisive 
grin, turned and started jauntily up the aisle, still grinning. 

Hicksey had gazed back at her with miraculous 
blandness, as though he wondered what on earth she 
meant, so, perhaps, I ought to have realized that he 
had the situation well in hand. Instead, angry and 
indignant — ^for I had already forgotten Hicksey’s 
neglect and my coolness — I saw a possible oppor- 
tunity to fix Elizabeth. I didn’t seriously hope for much, 
but, anyway, I shot my left leg out. As sometimes 
happens, unconsidered impulse served better than any 
careful plan. StiU looking at Hicksey, Elizabeth Jones 
walked directly into the obstruction. Her other foot, 
which she had been lifting to complete the interrupted 
step, came forward fast in automatic reflex to save 
her balance. That bumped my leg, too, so she fell 
forward, flat in the aisle. 
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To any eighth grade, such a tripping is one of the 
supreme comic spectacles. No one who saw it could 
help laughing. I had to laugh myself, but I got out no 
more than a quick giggle. Scrambling up, Elizabeth 
turned in main fury, like an Amazon, on me. I slid 
from my seat with a hasty side motion, putting the 
desk between us, poised ready for emergencies. Perhaps 
fortunately for me, none arose. Elizabeth Jones had 
to realize that she was hurt. Her knee and elbow had 
been banged hard enough to bring her up, wincing. The 
fight went out of her and she burst abruptly into furious, 
painful tears. 

This produced an appalled hush. 

“Excuse me,” I stammered, not without sincerity, 
for though I had intended to trip her, I hadn’t planned 
on anything so thorough and spectacular. 

As Miss Monk had told Hicksey, at the academy, 
tricks of this kind and rough-housing in general were 
not common in class. As far as she knew, they were 
not much in my line anyway. For an instant she may 
have imagined that it was really an accident; but when 
she heard my “Excuse me,” of course, she knew it 
wasn’t. She gave me a shocked look, arising. She came 
down the aisle to see how badly Elizabeth was hurt. 
Then she motioned to Katherine Boyd, who stood up with 
earnest alacrity, and the three of them went into the hall. 

“Gee, I never meant ” I began in abashed 

general defence. A sharp-eyed, dark-haired girl named 
Mabel Parsons, whom I deeply disliked, said con- 
temptuously, “ Oh you ! You think you’re so clever ! ’’ 

Abashed, I looked toward Emerson Hicks. He was 
sitting calmly, without expression, and for an instant 
I thought he had turned against me too. Then, casually 
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he let an eyelid drop in his unmistakable wink. Setting 
both elbows on the desk, he put his hands together and 
shook them warmly. 

“ Oh, tell it to Sweeney ! ” I said to Mabel Parsons, 
for I had experienced one of my mercurial lifts m spirit 
and now saw the episode as a good job, well done. I 
sat down at my desk and waited defiantly. 

Miss Monk came back soon. She was alone, which 
meant that Elizabeth had gone down to the nurse with 
Katherine Boyd, but it also meant that she was not 
hurt seriously, or Miss Monk would have gone down 
with her. I had been ready to be dealt with at once, 
and perhaps Miss Monk saw that I was, and deliberately 
let me wait. She simply took up the lesson and went 
on with it. Elizabeth Jones duly returned with some 
adhesive tape around her knee under the stocking 
and her arm stained with arnica, but nothing was said. 
By three o’clock, when the last bell rang and school 
was over, I no longer felt very defiant. By half past 
three I felt about the way I deserved to. 

Against one wall in Miss Tyrrell’s oflSce there was 
a long wooden settee. Hicksey and I sat on it. I had 
been surprised to see Hicksey kept after school too. 
Hicksey had been a good deal more than surprised. 
He was injured and outraged. It was easy to guess that 
Elizabeth — or Katherine Boyd, more likely — had told 
about the chewing gum as a possible reason for my act, 
and Hicksey might reasonably have blamed them, or 
even me. Instead, though he came docilely, it was 
obvious that he held Miss Monk responsible. I could 
see his blue eyes fixed, narrow and reflective, on her 
back as she led us downstairs. 

However angry he may have felt, Hicksey had seated 
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himself on the bench with quiet dignity. I think he 
had no nerves. As for me, I took no comfort from 
his company. My stomach, a large distressing lump, 
quaked and thrilled, making it hard for me to breathe 
the thin and tasteless air. From Mr. Apgar’s office 
beyond kept coming the sounds of prolonged conversa- 
tion, A good deal louder, a voice in my own head 
repeated knowingly, “Now you’re going to get it. Now 
you’re going to get it.” I stared, while my sensations 
grew more and more intolerable, at the bookcase against 
the opposite wall. It had glass doors and was filled 
with bound volumes of some educational journal. On 
top was a bust marked Cicero. In despair I studied 
the bust until I noticed suddenly that someone had 
sometime given it a moustache, either in ink or crayon. 
The moustache had been rubbed off, but not entirely. 
With a kind of relief, I uttered an unplanned feeble giggle. 

This brought me to Hicksey’s attention. He had 
hitched himself along the bench until he was close to 
the door. He hissed now, “ Shut up, will you ? Can’t 
you see I’m listening?” Apparently he misinterpreted 
my sickly laugh, for he added, “And look serious, you 
sap ! Do you want to make him mad?” 

Steps sounded and the door was drawn open. Hicksey 
had moved like magic on the bench, back toward me, 
composing his face into a meek, injured expression. 
Miss Monk came out and did not look at us. On her 
heels was Miss Tyrrell, who eyed us coldly and said only, 
“Go in now.” 

Hicksey stood up. His air was so solemn and guileless 
that he gave me quite a shock when, reaching the door, 
he hit me inconspicuously in the ribs with his elbow. 
Under his breath, he said. “You keen vour trao shut !” 
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Mr. Apgar had been standing by the large window 
behind his desk, looking out at the afternoon sunlight 
on the playground. He turned with impressive delibera- 
tion. I could see Hicksey looking right back at him, 
but my own eyes fell immediately, for his sober brown 
ones made me wish I could get under something. When 
he said in his measured voice, “John, you may close 
the door,” I stood like an idiot, unable to move. There 
was an awful sileuce. 

“The door,” Mr. Apgar said, stiU more deeply 
and carefully, “behind you.” I turned, bumped into 
it, and somehow got it shut. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a ponderous politeness 
which set me shaking worse than ever. “Now you may 
sit down. Both of you.” 

Things have happened since which frightened me 
badly, and with much better reason, but I don’t think 
I was ever again frightened to the degree I reached then. 
Mr. Apgar had begun to speak in his Monday-morning 
voice. I literally did not hear a word he was saying. 
The light from the window behind him was in my face 
and made it hard to see him clearly. Outside, the 
declining sunlight shone reddish on some bare treetops, 
and I tried to look at them instead of him. It was his 
voice finally stopping which startled me into partial 
awareness. After a little while, I realized that he had 
asked me a question. Having no idea what it was, I 
moved my head in a motion meant to combine yes and 
no. Mr. Apgar said then, “What about you, Emerson ? 
Have you anything you want to say?” 

I looked at Hicksey with a vague, remote curiosity. 
His face had pinkened to what looked like embarrass- 
ment. When he spoke, his voice was distressed and low : 
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“ We^l, gee, Mr, Apgar, only one tmne ’’ He stopped 

as though he had thought befte*^4fi "JNO’. sir.” &e said. 

“Come,” said Mr. Apgar, *»it '7<3u 

have something to say in ynas yrm owe it to 

yourself to say it. I want to hear it. That’s the only 
way we can understand each other.” 

Hicksey seemed to be struggling with himself. Then, 
with an obvious brave resolve, he put his chin up as 
though he were facing a firmg squad and intended his 
words to be a last statement. “Well, Mr. Apgar,” 
he said, “it’s just Miss Monk, I guess. Miss Monk 
always playing favourites, I mean. We don’t think it’s 
fair.” He made a sound something like a gulp, but 
restrained himself stoically. “If she doesn’t happen 
to like you ” 

“Now, now,” said Mr. Apgar gently, “when you 
try to put chewing gum in a girl’s hair, you are not 
making yourself very likeable. No one likes a boy who 
behaves that way.” 

On Hicksey’ s face spread an expression of alarm 
and anguish. Noting it, Mr. Apgar said, “Or haven’t 
I understood you, Emerson ? What did you mean ? ” 

Hicksey composed himself. He started to mutter, 
but his voice cleared suddenly and he proved to be saying, 
“ — ^wasn’t trying to get out of anything. I just mean, 
why we did it. Sort of seeing Elizabeth Jones getting 
away with things all the time, I guess it made us sore. 
And then — ^well, like before we knew it — didn’t say 
it was any excuse or anything ” 

“I see,” said Mr. Apgar. He sat silent, his large sober 
face turned steadily on Hicksey, while Hicksey, red 
but resolute, met his eye. “I see,” he repeated at last. 
“ Of course, you’re right. That is no valid excuse. But 
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I am ^ad that you explained how you felt. All of 
us sometimes feel impulses of anger or jealousy. What 
we must do is learn to control them.” He took up a 
paper knife from his desk and looked at it a moment. 
He put it down then, arose, and, ignoring us, stood 
gazing out the window a little while. When he turned 
around he said, “Now, I thmk we will all forget about 
this. I feel that you are both sorry. That is the principal 
thing. To-morrow I want each of you to go to Elizabeth 
Jones and apologize to her for your ungentleraanly 
conduct. John, I want you to apologize to Miss Monk 
for disturbing the class.” He paused. Then he said, 
“I think that wiU be all.” He reached and pressed a 
button on his desk. Miss Tyrrell opened the door. 

“Good mght, boys,” he said, inclining his head. 

“Good night, sir,” we said, or rather Hicksey did. 
I made a kind of croak. We turned and stiffly we walked 
past Miss Tyrrell to the outer door. The hall was deep 
in late-aftemoon shadows. There was no one in sight, 
and no sound in the big building but the bump and 
shuffle made by Dennis, the janitor, or some of his 
assistants while they swept some classroom. 

“ Jimminy crickets ! ” whistled Hicksey softly. He gave 
an exultant skip, and suddenly, with a skill and ease 1 
had to admire, turned a cartwheel down the twilit hall. 

“You’d better not go doing stunts,” I told him, 
“not in the building.” 

A fountam pen had dropped clattering out of his 
pocket in the process and now he returned to pick 
that up. “Oh, you kid !” he said, giving me a push. 

My various emotional ups and down had left me 
shaky and irritable. “Quit it !” I cried. “What’s so 
wonderful ?” 
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“Didn’t you get it?” he asked, pausing. 

“Get what?” 

“Brains he has nix !” said Hicksey. 

“I suppose you know a lot,” I answered, sullen, 

“Well, she’d better go easy, see? I can fix her, all 
right. At one school I went to once, I got a teacher 
who picked on me fired, see ?” 

“Yes, you did !” I said. “Just because we happened 
to get away with it this time, don’t think ” 

“We?” said Hicksey. “You didn’t get away with 
anything. You were so scared you ” 

“Oh, was I?” I said. I was suddenly impelled to 
punch him. No doubt it hurt, for his cheek-bone stung 
my knuckles. “You big slob !” he cried. “Don’t you 
hit me ! ” I started for him again, and he retreated. 
“All right,” he said, his tone changing entirely, “I 
take it back. I’ll show you whether you’re scared or 
not. Come on.” 

I stood at the bottom of the stairs, looking up at 
him suspiciously, for already, just by the invitation, he 
had shown me whether I was scared or not. I was. His 
jubiliant conspiratorial friendliness, replacing so suddenly 
his outraged yell, made me feel approximately the way 
a flyer who has just crashed must feel when, crawling, by 
a miracle, uninjured from the wreckage, he looks at a 
new ’plane which, for his soul’s good, he is advised to 
take up right away. 

“Where are you going?” I asked feebly. 

“Come on. We aren’t going to let her get away 
with sending us to the principal. We’ll fix her an ink 
bomb.” 

“A what?” I said. 

“Say, don’t you know anything?” inquired Hicksey. 
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“You fix an ink bottle in her desk, so when she opens 
the drawer it shoots all over.” 

“She’ll think right away we did it,” I said gloomily, 
for, although I abhorred the whole idea, I knew, with a 
sort of sad fatality, that I was goiog to embark on it. 

“Let her think !” said Hicksey. “When I Jfix some- 
thing, believe me, she can think all she wants, but she 
can’t prove anything. We’ll show her she’d better 
leave us alone.” 

As I had foreseen, I went, lagging a little, upstairs 
after him. The stiU twilight of the swept and tidied 
classroom, the clean blackboards still damp from 
washing, gave me an ominous sense of bemg where I 
ought not to be. “No,” I said faintly. “I’m not going 
to do it.” 

“You don’t have to,” Hicksey whispered,” if you’ll 
just please give me your ink bottle. And look in my 
desk and get some thumbtacks and some big rubber 
bands, not the little ones.” He watched me while I 
collected these things. “There’s nothing to be scared 
of,” he said impatiently. “There’s no one on this floor.” 
He opened the top drawer of Miss Monk’s desk care- 
fully. “Look,” he said. “See what you do?” 

“No,” I said. I put the things down and moved 
away a little. “You go on and do it if you want to. I’ve 
done all I’m going to.” 

Hicksey looked pained. “Did I ask you to?” he 
pointed out. “I’m not scared. I’ll do it. I’ve done it 
hundreds of times. I never got caught yet. You can 
bet your life I won’t get caught this time.” I don’t know 
whether his choice of pronoun was conscious or un- 
conscious, but, in any event, I was far too agitated for 
It to make an impression on me. 
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I£was still agitated the following morning. When 
the weather was good I rode my bicycle to school, and 
nsxxaUy I liked to arrive early, so that there would be 
plenty of time to fool around before class, but that 
morning I put off getting there as long as I possibly 
could. I think I was hoping that Miss Monk would 
try that drawer of Hicksey’s and get the whole thing 
over before I appeared. This, it seemed to me, might 
somehow show that I didn’t have anything to do with 
it. 

I wasted what time I could getting to school, and 
when I got there, after I had locked my bicycle in the 
long rack in the basement hall, I gave it a thorough, 
needless tightening up until the first bell rang. After 
that I washed my hands, which didn’t leave any spare 
time. I raced upstairs. I had gained the turn of the 
second flight, still at full speed, when I saw, to my 
consternation, Mr. Apgar’s monumental, sombrely- 
clad figure moving with precise dignity around the 
corner and into the eighth-grade classroom. 

This brought me up, stumbling, and I scraped my 
shin on the next step. Clasping the injury in anguish, 
I was not too occupied to jump to alarming conclusions 
— ^somebody had seen us last night; Mr. Apgar had 
reconsidered his decision to do nothing about yester- 
day’s matter; the so-called ink bomb had gone off 
and Miss Monk had sent for Mr. Apgar to question 
the class. I climbed the last few steps numbly, as though 
my feet and even my sore shin belonged to somebody 
else. I came quaking into the room. 

To my vast relief, everything seemed to be in order. 
Miss Monk was standing by her desk with that im- 
maculate, gracefully erect and alert air which so, became 
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her, speaking calmly to Mr. Apgar, who bulked above 
her, inclining his torso a little in elephantine courtliness. 
Trying not to see Hicksey, I walked by with elaborate 
casualness, went past my seat on up the aisle until I 
got to Elizabeth Jones’ desk. Not without a feeling 
of virtue, I looked her detestable large round face almost 
in the eyes, and said, “Sorry I tripped you yesterday. 
I beg your pardon.” As I was praying it would, the 
second bell rang then and I was able to conclude the 
ceremony with a conscientious dash back to my seat. 

Miss Monk said, “Quiet, please. Mr. Apgar has a 
few words to say to you about conduct in the library,” 
I got in a deep grateful breath and relaxed, for I had 
not been in the library for weeks. I looked down, but 
there was a pause, and so I looked up. I was in time 
to see Mr. Apgar apparently ask Miss Monk for some- 
thing. She nodded, and, horrified, I saw her put a 
■hand toward the desk drawer. 

Though I had not dared or cared to look at Hicksey, 
before, I did look at him now, stricken. For an instant 
Hicksey seemed perfectly placid, bright-faced, sitting 
straight in his seat, but, while I watched, the freckles 
started suddenly out on his cheeks. He had gone white. 
Looking where he looked, I saw the drawer must have 
stuck quite hard. Mr. Apgar, moving around to that 
side, said, “Allow me,” in his majestic voice. He took 
the knob and gave it a powerful tug. 

I suppose Hicksey’s self-control had never been more 
magnificent. He, after all, knew what was going to 
happen. I almost yelled myself, though I had expected 
little more than an over-turned ink bottle. Doubtless 
Mr. Apgar’s powerful puU greatly improved the effect. 
The drawer yielded suddenly. Into the air, perhaps 
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three feet above the level of the desk, the uncorked 
bottle sprang, spinning a wide gush of ink far and wide, 
over the desk, floor and Mr. Apgar. 

In the room arose a sound like one tremendous 
drawn breath, and there was total silence. Though 
in itself the drenching of an unwary person with ink 
was certainly funny enough, we were not amused. We 
simply stared in horror, as though we expected a thunder- 
clap or the heavens to fall. 

On Mr. Apgar the obligations of greatness rested 
easily. He took a handkerchief from his breast pocket 
and wiped away the ink dripping from his chin. In 
a mild and measured voice, as though nothing had 
happened, he said to Miss Monk, “I must ask you to 
excuse me for a few minutes.” Without any sign of 
haste, he walked to the door and disappeared. 

Miss Monk had been standing frozen, not, I suppose, 
with quite our horrified sense of lese majesty, but with 
shock enough. It must have been hard for her to believe 
that such a thing could actually happen in a class of 
hers. To remain, as she did, perfectly self-possessed, 
was a feat. The phrase I vaguely associated with her 
appearance and manner I had heard my elders use. 
It was, cool as a cucumber. 

First of all, she looked at the desk and floor, and 
then at the empty ink bottle, which had rolled to one 
side. Raising her eyes, she looked at us, her gaze travel- 
ling from face to face. In the end it settled on a boy 
sitting in the first row just in front of Hicksey. “Carl,” 
she said quietly, “go down and find Dennis, please. I 
want him to clean up.” She walked around to the front 
of her desk. “I am going to ask if anyone knows any- 
thing about this,” she said. “Before I find out for 
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myself, whoever did it has a chance to tell me. I strongly 
advise him to.” I saw the flicker of Hicksey’s eyes 
shot guardedly in my direction, but no one moved 
and no one spoke. 

“Very weU,” Miss Monk said. “I know of two 
boys who were in the building late yesterday, I wonder 
if either of them knows an5^hing about it?” She gave 
me a long steady look and then said suddenly, “Emer- 
son, did you come up here after you left Mr. Apgar’s 
office ?” 

Hicksey’s colour had got a good deal better. He gave 
a start of surprise and said, “No, Miss Monk.” 

“You’re quite sure about that?” 

Hicksey assumed an injured look. “Yes, Miss 
Monk.” 

“You and John left the building as soon as Mr. 
Apgar let you go ?” 

Hicksey opened his mouth and then closed it. “ Sure, 
I guess so,” he stammered. 

“Either you did or you didn’t,” said Miss Monk. 
“You don’t have to guess.” 

Hicksey remained silent. 

“Emerson,” said Miss Monk, “you must answer 
my question.” 

“WeU, aU I know is, we came out, and then we had 
a kind of argument. And then I went home.” 

“What did you argue about?” 

“Oh, nothing. John had something he wanted me 

to do, and I didn’t want to. He hit me and ” FQcksey 

raised a hand and touched his cheek. There was, sure 
enough, a slight red mark below the eye. 

“What were you arguing about?” Miss Monk 
repeated. 
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Hicksey had looked down at his hands, frowning. 
“I won’t tell you,” he muttered. 

A kind of icy paralysis had come over me. The sense 
of fury and outrage, swelling in me, made me want to 
shriek, “You’re a liar !” but I wasn’t able to utter a 
soxmd. Hicksey shot me a second side-long glance, and 
I suppose my imbecile appearance of stupor and guilt 
more than satisfied him. “I’m not going to teU you,” 
he said in a low, defiant voice. “You can’t make 
me.” 

“I don’t think it will be necessary,” Miss Monk 
said. “Let me see your ink bottle, please.” 

At the words, I gave myself up for lost. Even I 
could see that when it came my turn to produce mine, 
I was simply caught, that Hicksey had me hopelessly 
entangled. The only thing not clear to me was Miss 
Monk’s attitude, what she was waiting for, why she 
didn’t ask everyone to produce his ink bottle then and 
there. This must have puzzled Hicksey too. His expres- 
sion never changed, but there was a slight tightening 
and flaring of his nostrils, as though he scented danger. 
He waited a moment, no doubt thinking, and then he 
said sullenly, “Why don’t you ask John for his bottle ?” 

“I want to see yours.” 

Hicksey still hesitated. I have seen that hesitation 
since. It is the one affected by a professional magician 
who has allowed his audience to imagine they had seen 
through his trick — ^in fact, to be sure that they have 
caught him, before he dumbfounds them by showing 
that the hat is perfectly empty. Hicksey raised his desk 
lid with a reluctant movement. He put his hand in. 
There was a moment’s delay, and suddenly he raised 
the desk lid higher, turning over books and papers. 
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“Haven’t you got it, Emerson?” asked Miss Monk 
calmly. 

“Gee, I don’t know what happened to it,” he began. 
He gave a wild look around, his composure dissolving. 
“Somebody took it !” he cried. “Somebody took it 
to make them think I did it ! ” He turned his congested 
face toward me. “And I know who !” he shrilled. He 
must have been casting about in his mind, frantic, for 
some clue as to how I had made the change. I suppose 
he could not find one, since everything had been done 
at his direction, under his eyes. “John was up here !” 
he shouted, “Ask him, why don’t you ? Ask him !” 

Miss Monk seemed willing to take his suggestion. 
She turned a profound appraising glance in my direction. 
I can imagine what I looked like, for the next thing 
to a smile went across her face. “John,” she said, “did 
you put Emerson’s bottle in this drawer ?” 

With a great effort I managed to move my tongue. 
I licked my lips and said, “I was up here. But I never 
touched his bottle.” 

“So you were both here,” said Miss Monk. “I 
thought so. . . . Now, Emerson, think carefully. 
Did ” 

Hicksey had got hold of himself. His voice took on 
that old, frank, rnanly ring, and he interrupted quickly, 
“All right. I admit it too. I tried not to tell you. I 
didn’t want to go telling on anybody. But if he thinks 
he can take my ink bottle when I’m not looking ” 

“This much is clear,” said Miss Monk. “Somebody 
used somebody’s ink bottle. The question is who?” 

Hicksey gave an admirable shrug. He scratched his 
head. “Gee,” he said. “Well, would I use my own 
bottle, if I did it ? That’s all I can say.” 
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Miss Monk looked toward the door. It proved to be 
Dennis, carrying a mop and pail. He ambled in, gave 
a nod to Miss Monk, and looked at the floor. He made 
a clicking sound with his tongue. “Fine mess !” he 
said cheerfully. 

“Yes,” said Miss Monk. She looked at me and then 
at Hicksey. “But we’re going to clear it up.” Her 
messenger had entered behind Dennis, and she waited 
until he took his seat. “Carl,” she said then, “I think 
Emerson may want to get his school things together 
after he has seen Mr. Apgar. Have you anything of his ?” 

I have forgotten Carl’s last name, but I can remember 
his guileless vacant face and short whitish hair perfectly. 
He blinked in the bewildered way he had. “Why, no. 
Miss Monk.” The words weren’t out of his mouth when 
he blushed, struck his knuckles against his head. “No- 
body home ! ” he said. He reached into his desk, 
faced about and set an ink bottle in front of Hicksey. 
“Say thanks,” he stuttered. “I borrowed it before you 
came in. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Emerson,” Miss Monk said, “you may go down to 
Mr. Agpar’s office now.” 

Hicksey sat motionless. His expression was dis- 
traught, and I was not sorry to think how he must be 
feeling. Still angry, still outraged by his attempt to 
betray me, I looked at him with scorn and hatred, 
unable to imagine what I had ever seen in him. A 
moment passed while he continued to stare at Carl’s 
amiable, somewhat witless face, and then I suppose 
Hicksey showed me — ^in fact, he showed us all. He got 
to his feet. He made a kind of bow to Carl. “Oh,” 
he said with some elegance, “don’t mention it. You’re 
quite welcome, I’m sure.” 



Abdication 

BY SIDNEY YOUNG 

Darling, how sweet of you to come and take tea with me. 
Sit you down. And here is Groves with the tray. Put the 
cake-stand here. Groves, just beside me. That’s right. My 
dear, what a pretty dress you are wearing. Lord, when I 
was your age I had an eighteen inch waist. It was deviKsh 
uncomfortable, too! You youngsters have more sense than 
we had, though I must say. Darling, that I do not admire 
the results of this modern sun bathing business. So many 
naked legs about. Naturally they become scratched. 
Most unpleasant. I saw quite a number in the Park 
yesterday and they were exceedingly trying to the eyes. 

Tea ? No sugar ? Umph ! I take four lumps myself ! 
Yes, my dear, you are my only guest. I’m getting too 
old for birthday parties. Besides, I don’t think many 
people would want to come. It was different when I 
was on the stage — ^when I was young and famous. In 
those days I had great difficulty in keeping them all away. 

Try one of these honey sandwiches. They are delicious, 
but rather sticky. And don’t you think my cake looks 
beautiful ? I said to my cook : “Let there be no candles.” 
Very wise of me. Seventy would have been rather a lot, 
eh ? I shall have to put on my spectacles before I cut 
it . . . my eyes are not what they used to be. So stupid. 
But you know. Darling, I always wear my spectacles for 
fish. Would you believe it — ^I once found a bone in a 
piece of filleted plaice ! Of course, I telephoned my 
Fishmonger immediately, and he was most apologetic 
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— a dear man, he adores me — but I have never been able 
to trust him since that awful, terrible day. When I 
think what might have happened ... I 

Another honey sandwich ? No ? Then try a piece of my 
cake, and tell me all about yourself. What are you doing ? 
Playing Viola! Ah, that takes me back again. I played 
Viola when I was twenty-four years old ; and John was 
Malvolio. It was our first play together after we were 
married. I can still see the posters outside the Old Royalty 
Theatre, the great scarlet letters : “ Imogen Fleming And 
John Forbes In Twelfth Night” Oh, we were very pleased 
with ourselves. And after that we always played together — 
he and I — for thirty years. We were never separated in 
our work. The critics were very sweet to me in those 
days. They used to call me “the divine Fleming,” bless 
them ; and people mobbed me at the stage door. They 
clung to the sides of our brougham. I remember pulling 
my bouquets to pieces and throwing those lovely flowers, 
one by one, into the crowd. How they devoured them ! 
It was like feeding the penguins. And then there was 
John . . . always there beside me. Ah, my dear, I 
reaped a proper man. You see, I was never a reaUy 
great actress. Folks just . . . loved me. But John was 
great. John was a genius. He used to say: “Every step 
in the career of a life given to the public may be likened 
to the Stations of the Cross. We must pause, and give 
our best to each of them.” And he did, bless him, he 
did. I expect that was why he relaxed so violently in 
private life. He was shockingly unfaithful to me. Once 
I did threaten to leave him, but he looked so helpless, 
so appealing, and cried: “Dear Heart, you can’t, you 
can^t. ...” well, really. Darling, he was quite right. 
I just couldn't. After all, he was a man, and men . . . ! 







Let me give you another cup of tea. That’s right. 

Later, he settled down, and we were very happy, very 
happy indeed. He was always so sweet to me, the lamb. 
I found life a little hard when he died. Even now. . . . 
after ten years. . . But I pull myself together and say : 
“Now, Imogen, don’t grumble! He’s having a lovely 
rest, and your turn will come.” 

Cream ? 

Is it not sad. Darling, to think that we who have been 
famous and beloved will so soon be forgotten ? That is 
our tragedy. The artist leaves his painting, the composer — 
his symphony, the poet — his beautiful verses; but we 
players ... we can leave nothing, save a few cherished 
memories in the minds of those who love us, and even the 
memories grow dim and dusty — and die. No, don’t attempt 
to deny it, dear child. It is a thing which you, too, will 
have to face at the end of your career, when you have 
abdicated in favour of some younger, lovelier woman. 

You remember the lines: 

The laurel crown 
Above my head 
Has fallen down, 

Its leaves are dead, 

And no one ever 
Comes this way. 

Even to sweep 
The leaves away. 

Now I’ve become morbid ! Disgraceful — at my age. 
You ought to have stopped me. Darling. Besides, I still 
have my triumphs — even at seventy ! There’s a charming 
young man — Richard . . . Richard . . . Tut ! I can 
never remember his other name. Anyway, he is a dear. 
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dear friend. He saw me play Hermione on his tenth 
birthday. Now he is thirty, and he still loves me. He 
once said: “Imogen, you will never be old. Your mind 
is of the Kingdom of Heaven.” A lovely thought. It 
makes me proud . . . very proud. . . . 

You wicked girl ! You are not eating anything ! 
Have another piece of cake ? Then another cup of tea ? 
What ? You’ve had enough ? For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
tell me that you are sli m ming. These modern “banting” 
theories are all tommy-rot! You need a good chest a5d 
a good pair of shoulders for Shakespeare. Plenty of 
voice. Darling, plenty of voice. Remember the pits 
and the galleries; they are the soul of the theatre. And 
always take a good lunch before a matinbe. Otherwise, 
you will find yourself in the hospital! 

Well, if you must go — ^you must. Come here. Bend 
down and I’ll give you a kiss. You’re pretty . . . very 
pretty. And some day you will be a famous actress, eh ? 
That’s right. Now I shall take a little rest. My young 
man — Richard What’s-his-name — is coming to dine 
with me. I shall put on my best bib and tucker ! After 
dinner he is taking me to a kinema. He says that my 
Film Education has been sadly neglected — the young 
devil ! Apparently a new star has risen whose advent 
I have failed to observe. A curious name, like some 
patent gravy. Ah, yes . . . Garbo ! 

No, I won’t come to the door. Draughts, you know. 
Groves will show you out. Yes, he’s new. My last 
Butler had to go. He dropped things down my back, 
the wretched creature ! What did you say. Darling ? 
Oh, yes, I shall enjoy my little dinner party. I’ve ordered 
a special sweet for Richard. Good-bye . . . good-bye. . . - 

“Of the Kingdom of Heaven.” Bless him. 




Wood-engraving by Beryl Edwards 




Peat 

BY EDGAR HOWARD 

Look at a map of Wales and you will notice the Dee 
like a snake uncoiled, with its head in the sea at Chester 
and its body at rest, curving slowly through a contour 
of green valleys. 

Where the tail begins to swell and quicken, there is 
a scoop of soil, which is the village of Merwen. It isn’t 
large: three scattered rows of dwellings, a few shops, 
two chapels and a school is all you’ll see if you pass 
through in a car. 

At least that’s what it looks like in the day, but at 
night it’s different. The sun slips down Red Peak like 
a lantern snuflfed in a hurricane. A few stars glitter 
like glow-worms in a dark wood, and sometimes a great, 
golden moon goes swinging along like a hoop going 
over a hill. But usually it’s dark, horribly dark, for the 
sky is like ink and the air is weighty and silent except 
for the hunger wrath of barn owls. 

Andreas, who was queer and expected a visitation of 
the Lord, wrested a lean living from a scrap of land on 
the side of Red Peak. The village itself, couched in the 
river lowlands, had a wheat belt, but wheat would 
not grow on the harsh heights of the Vaynol. Its soil 
was fissured and scarred, straggling grotesquely accord- 
ing to the whim of a gigantic muscle of rock which sup- 
ported the land and its outhouses. This rock might have 
been alive once, for it had tensed itself, throwing out 
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huge tendons, and these were the blackberry mounds of the 
Vaynol. The soil was arid, for the water went down the 
stone, and the wandering bramble bushes had to scrabble 
for foot-hold and for life. Andreas, tenant of the Vaynol, 
used to say bitterly that the children of the village got 
more out of the land in a week of surreptitious black- 
berrying than he did in a year of till, sow and reap. 

One afternoon in mid-July, when the air was bright 
with heat, Andreas was manoeuvring a small flock of 
sheep into a field, near his farm. 

From a small, unopened window, one storey above 
the ground, a dark, elfin boy watched every movement 
It was Llew, the younger son, whom Andreas hated. 

“Father’s come back,” he said, crossing over to a 
cheap, iron bed. Between one blanket and a mattress 
his brother lay dying. His breath came slow in a final, 
heavy rhythm and at times a cough phlegm leaped from 
his throat. 

“D’ye feel better. Jack?” 

“Yes.” 

The voice was stiU clear, but he stared at the window 
as if he yearned for a breath of the hills. 

Llew sat on the edge of the bed and placed one leg over 
the other. His foot tapped the bare planking of the room. 

“Little . . . water . . . Llew. . . .” 

“Righto, Jack.” 

He brought back a hand-painted cup and pressed the 
broad, cracked rim between his brother’s lips. The cold, 
spring-water fell into his throat like pellets of ice. 

The neck was swollen, horribly swollen, until the 
head and breast looked like the continuation of a limb. 

Looking at him, Llew felt a sharp twinge of pain and 
asked : 
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“Can I come to bed with you?” 

“Yes.” 

He crept in and snuggled to the contour of his brother’s 
limbs, 

“Your hands are hot,” he whispered. He could feel 
the pulse leap with fever. “Your nails are long, too, 
Jack. . . do they grow quicker when you’re asleep ?” 

Jack turned over. His cheeks were red and dewed 
like mushrooms unpicked in the morning. 

“Water . . . please, Llew,” 

The boy slipped out, picked up the painted cup, and 
clattered down the stairs. 

He plunged the cup under a flowing rill which brought 
water from the great peat ground, a plain on the height 
of Red Peak, a dark, brooding stretch which heaved 
like the back of a gigantic animal. The first tenant of the 
Vaynol a very strong, kind old man whose life had set on 
the plain of Waterloo, used to keep a donkey which he 
weighted equally with slabs of peat and drove home 
along the skyline. 

“ Llew . . . where are you ? ” 

“Here, father,” he turned quickly, a shiver creasing 
his back. 

“Havia bin to fetch the peat?” 

“No, father . . . oughtn’t I to go an’ fetch Doctor 
Edwards for Jackie’s throat. . . .” 

“No !” The command was like a whip. “Don’t you 
dare go near Doctor Edwards.’” The anger died out 
of his voice as he ended simply, “What the Lord wills 
... be done.” 

There was a queer break in his voice. Jackie knew 
suddenly that he had been crying, and the knowledge 
made something twist inside him. 
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There was a call from the bedroom. Llew glanced at 
he window. A black light swept into his eyes as he 
■an up the stairs. 

“Here ’tis, Jackie,” he whispered, holding the cup 
aear his brother’s lips and helping him to rise. “’Oo 
liurry up . . . father’s coining.” 

He came up slowly, without effort. He took the 
cup from Llew and placed it on a three-legged table, 
made by gipsies. 

“You mustn’t drink too much. Jack,” Andreas said 
kindly, placing his hand on the boy’s brow. “Do you 
feel better, son?” 

“Yes . . . father.” 

Something like hope flashed into the old man’s eyes. 
He went slowly on his knees and prayed so softly that 
Llew could not hear a word he said, but he watched 
every heaving movement of his huge back. 

When Andreas had finished, he rose slowly to his full 
height. His head almost touched the ceiling. He un- 
buckled the belt from the top of his trousers and swung 
it until the metal struck against the ground. He looked 
at Llew: 

“Go,” he said, very low, “ . . . get that peat.” 

The boy looked at the bed. For a second their glances 
met, then the contact was broken. Llew turned and 
clattered downstairs. 

Picking up a clipper and sack, he made his way up a 
path that ran like a ribbon up the side of Red Peak. 

The bowl of the sky was brtQiant with heat. The sxm, 
sparkling like a white-hot furnace, spilled its rays in a 
single, concentrated focus of molten light.^The mountains, 
wave after wave of crag, seemed to recede and dissolve : 
a clump of mighty oaks looked colourless and insipid. 
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Only the peat rill was alive, mirroring a strip of space 
in its swift, happy movement like a reel of unwinding 
film. 

The heat struck Llew like a sword until his shirt 
was gripped by the movements of his spine. Half way 
up Red Peak he stopped at a small farm and shouted at 
a woman, who was carrying a stool and a pail of foam- 
ing milk. 

“Hello, Llew,” she replied, “is your brother better ?’* 

“Yes . . . thank you.” 

Miss Lamp, who came from gipsy stock, was dressed 
in a long flow of satin, whose colour shimmered and 
faded in the bright sunlight. Her eyes looked black and 
ancient, her hair straying wild on the forehead, was 
caught in a huge knot which made the back of her head 
look twice as large as it ought to be. She had a face of 
wrinkles in which the teeth, glittering like flints, were 
sheathed by heavy, red Ups which broke into a smile, 
as she said : 

“I saw Andreas take the sheep to market this morning 
and I asked him how Jack was and he said he was 
better.” 

“Yes.” 

“He was up early, wasn’t he? I took Meg and Dain 
to the fields half an hour afterwards and the hoar was 
just lifting.” She moistened a finger in the milk, tasted it 
and asked: “Did he sell them all ?” 

“No, Miss Lamp . . . he’s Just come back.” 

“Just come back . . . but it’s only three-o’clock?” 

“Yes, I know,” Llew repUed seriously, “but I s’pose 
the Holy Ghost told him to bring them back.” 

“Oh, the fool!” her voice was incredibly bitter, 
“fool . . . come here, Llew.” 
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She sat on the three-legged stood and took the boj 
on her knees, one arm around his waist. His boot tappec 
the side of the pail. 

“Does Andreas ever speak of your mother, Llew?’' 

“Yes, a bit.” 

“H’m.” A queer scorn flitted across her face, “I 
was her friend, Llew, and we went to school together, and 
we played together and told our secrets to each other.” 

The boy stopped tapping the pail. Miss Lamp asked : 

“Do you remember her at all ?” 

“No, only I’ve seen her picture.” 

The old woman sighed and watched his eyes, grey- 
blue like Ellen’s. No, he would not remember. The 
mother-string of the race had been broken too early. 

She spoke in whispers and told him many things, 
things she thought she had forgotten but not once did 
she mention the name of his father. The sun watched 
them with an ancient indifferent heat until the flag- 
stones on the yard were hot to bursting point. 

Miss Lamp got to her feet and picked up the pail, 
saying: “You carry the stool, Llew . . . we’ll go into 
the pantry . . . does Jack cough?” 

“Not very much now, but he used to a lot.” 

“Does his throat pain him?” 

“Yes, but it’s better now.” 

She watched his dark, elfin face freckled like the egg 
of a thrush. A queer look came into her eyes and she 
glanced at the Vaynol with hate. 

They entered the cool pantry and sat on a trestle: 
“ Will you have some buttermilk, Llew ? ” 

“Yes, please. Miss Lamp.” 

She gave him a large cup and he tucked up his shirt 
sleeve and plunged his arm into the cool milk. 
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He drank it at one gulp and slowly licked the coating 
off his arm. Miss Lamp watched him, as she took up 
the thread of her memory: 

“And then she began to sew . . . she was marvellous 
with her fingers and often made a dress for Mrs. Coulton.” 

“The Vicarage?” 

“Yes . . . and then she married Andreas.” 

Llew looked up suddenly. There was a new note in 
her voice. Cold. 

“He never came to our school,” she went on. “He 
was born in Lani and went to Mr. Richards’ school for 
they said it was a better school, but it wasn’t after all, 
though Andreas stayed there till he was sixteen, for his 
father wanted him to be a teacher, but he didn’t and so 
he ran away from school and started to work with Mr. 
Green, the blacksmith.” 

“Mr. Green who’s there now ?” 

“No, his father . . . Andreas got friendly with Ellen 
and began to walk out with her. Ellen told me that she 
was courting and I could see that she liked him so I 
wasn’t surprised when they got engaged, but he quarrelled 
with Mr. Green . . .” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the old woman, “but he 
didn’t come back for ten years. ... I was the first to 
see him, and he asked me where Ellen was, and I said 
she was Mrs. Coulton’s maid and he went straight there 
and fixed it all up with the parson and they were married 
three months later. It was on a Wednesday I remember, 
for It was raining cats and dogs.” 

“His father gave him some money and he bought the 
Vaynol. He worked very hard for two years . . . until 
you were born. Then he stopped. ...” 
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“Why, Miss Lamp?” 

“Because . . . lift me some buttermilk, Llew.” He 
scooped a cupful. She drank it slowly. “ Because Ellen 
died when you were bom. ...” 

Again the boy felt a pain, like a sword turn inside 
his body. 

“Andreas,” Miss Lamp continued, looking at the 
floor, “was never the same afterwards. He began to 
drink and go to the fairs and then one day he was 
converted . , . you would be about four at the time.” 

“You looked after me didn’t you. Miss Lamp?” 

“Yes ... I used to carry you to the Vaynol every 
Sunday morning and stay to have dinner with Andreas, 
and then bring you back to your little cot . until 
at last you were old enough to go to school.” 

The boy bent down to tighten his boot-lace. She 
asked : 

“You know the big stone at the top of Red Gully ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Your father used to pray and sing and preach from 
there and the people came from everywhere to hear him.” 

“I never heard him, did I, Miss Lamp ?” 

“No.” 

She stopped suddenly. Through the window she 
could see the sky. There was a small cloud in it, the 
size of a hand. She looked at the boy’s long, black hair 
and asked; 

“Where’s the sixpence I gave you on Laura’s birth- 
day?” 

“Here, Miss Lamp.” He pulled it out of his trouser 
pocket and grinned at her, “I’m gonna spend it nex’ 
month at Land . . . and Jackie’s gonna spend his, too. 
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“All rigiit.” There was a queer look in her eyes, 
“All right, now you’d better run oflf or you’ll be late. I’ll 
send Laura after you.” 

“Righto, Miss Lamp.” He pressed a kiss on her 
cheek. She held him close for a moment, then watched 
him pick up the clipper and sack. He ran fitfully, turning 
at times to wave to her. 

“Laura,” she called, “Laura!” 

A half-grown slip of a girl scampered into the pantry, 
and scooped up a cup of buttermilk. 

“Laura !” said Miss Lamp, reprovingly, “you 
mustn’t do that without asking I And it’s too hot for 
you to drink so quickly.” 

“I’m sorry. Auntie.” 

She stood so stiff and penitent that Miss Lamp had to 
smile. 

“Now run away,” she ordered, “up to Red GuUy, 
and go to fetch peat with Llew. Have you washed 
yourself?” 

“Yes, Auntie,” she replied, as Miss Lamp scanned 
her critically. 

Laura was a waif left in her care by a worthless 
brother, who had followed his fortune to Canada. She 
was a bright, merry girl with eyes like mischief. Her 
hair, which was amazingly thick, was cut around her 
head like a cup. Miss Lamp always dressed her in a red 
and white check blouse and a blue skirt, for they were 
her favourite colours. Her legs were long and sheathed 
in black stockings which were always coming down. 

She smiled at her aunt and half-ran out of the house, 
pausing a moment to puU up a stray stocking. 

She caught up with Llew, when he was starting up the 
steep path to Red GuUy. 
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“Can I come with you to fetch peat ?” she asked. 
“Auntie sent me.” 

“Yes, if you hke.” 

His voice was indifferent. They climbed in silence 
until the path thinned into a ravine that was notched in 
the very rock of the mountain. Its sides were banked 
with hazel trees. Laura helped Llew to climb to the top, 
where he picked as many nuts as he could lay hands on, 
while Laura caught and cracked them between two stones. 

When he came down they divided the spoils and set 
off again, eating them lustily with their strong, young 
teeth. 

When she remembered, Laura asked : 

“Is Jack better?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m glad . . . I’m going to have a drink,” she 
shouted suddenly, running to a mountain stream. 
She cupped her hands and drank avidly. 

“This is the water we get to drink,” said Laura, 
shaking the drops from her hands. 

“And us too,” Llew replied, “we keep it in a tub.” 

“Oh, we got a well.” 

“It’s cleaner in a tub though, for there are frogs at the 
bottom of every well, even if you can’t see them and if 
you open your mouth they’ll count your teeth an’ make 
them all rot away.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” Laura laughed. It was a 
merry, gurgling sound that irritated the boy. 

He did not talk again until they reached the height 
of Red Peak. For a moment his eyes rested on the large 
stone where his father had prayed and preached. They 
stood, framed in the clear air, watching the valley below. 
Then they joined hands and passed down the other side. 
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They were in the peat area now. The plain ran 
black and clean for miles. There were donkey marks on 
the horizon. 

“I heard Uncle Andreas pray this morning,” began 
Laura. “I was passing with the eggs for Mrs. Evans 
and I heard him inside the barn.” 

She gave a strange, little grimace of fear. Llew looked 
unnaturally at the heather bells. He was too young to 
realise that he hated his father like poison. 

“Does he pray very often, Llew?” 

“I don’t know,” the boy replied curtly, “I never 
listen to him.” 

Laura knew this was a lie, but said nothing. She 
stopped to tug up the stocking which was peeling down 
her right knee. The boy watched her and asked: 

“Haven’t you got anything to hold it up with?” 

“No, not now. I used to have a Mastic, but it’s broken.” 

“Think I’ve got some string,” said Llew, searching 
his pockets. Ultimately he discovered a length of twine : 
“You can have that if you like, Laura.” 

“Ta.” 

She took and cut it by banging a part between two 
stones. When this was frayed, she plucked the pieces 
apart and tied the larger one around her leg. 

“That’s all right now,” she said. 

The afternoon began to cool and they tripped along, 
arm in arm, like children playing a game. 

“How old are you, Llew?” 

“I’m thirteen now but I’m almost fourteen. My birth- 
day’s in September, September the eighth, and Jackie’s 
birthday is in December. He’ll be seventeen then.” 

“Are you going to have a party ?” 

“Yes, I think so . . . like yours.” 
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A cloudlet hardly larger than a kerchief drifted along 
the sky. The air was so still and the blue of space so 
pure that it looked like a faraway sail on a windless sea. 

Laura watched it idly and asked: 

“Llew . , . d’ye remember playing ‘Postman’s 

Knock’ on my birthday ?” 

“Yes,” he grinned, “I kissed you thirty-five times,” 

“And Mona Owen fony-five” She pouted slightly, 
then turned impulsively to him, “You may kiss me 
again if you like, ” 

The boy looked at her with sudden amusement, darted 
a kiss on her cheek and felt elated. 

“Not there !” whispered Laura. “On my mouth !” 
She grinned at him and he bent his lips forward. Then 
suddenly shrank back. 

“Your nose is dirty,” he said. 

The girl promptly blew the phlegm on the ground, 
cleaned her nostrils with her hands and wiped them 
on her stockings. 

“’S all right now,” she whispered, holding her mouth 
to his. 

The boy looked at her with a queer, sudden distaste: 

“No it isn’t,” he said. 

“Yes it is,” she kept glancing at him, her hands moving 
at her sides. There was a dull weight inside her. Its 
shadow crept into her eyes and its frustration into her 
voice : 

“Llew’s afraid to kiss me. . . . Llew’s afraid to kiss 
me Llew’s ...” 

He pushed his fist into her back. She turned like a 
snake and grappled with him. They rolled over and over, 
fighting wild until their energy was spent. Llew got the 
better of the struggle and sat on her stomach, one leg 
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on each side of her body. Laura kicked hard then re- 
laxed, laughing. The boy grinned back, bending to fleck 
her lips with his. 

“C’mon,” he whispered, pulling her to her feet, 
“we gotta hurry or it’ll be dark.” 

They took an ancient trail that led straight as a tow- 
rope to a mound. Piled high with slabs of peat, it was 
set in the centre of a gigantic plain and was the warm 
focus of earth and sky. Its composition changed from 
week to week but it’s form was perennial, for it was an 
unwritten custom that every cutter should slice a fresh 
piece for every slab he took away. The mound could be 
dated back a century, but the great, peat plain was far 
more ancient. Father Andreas believed it was almost 
as old as Time, as old indeed as the third day of Creation. 

“Wha’s the time, Laura?” 

Laura pulled up a chain from her neck. Attached to 
it was a small, thin watch, which her mother had left 
her. 

“Almost eight,” she said, “five minutes to eight. Miss 
Lamp says it’s made of old gold.” 

“She knows, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes.” 

Before them towered the great peat mound. The 
children looked at it, so silent and unmoving but sug- 
gesting in its very immobility a wild power of heaped 
strength. A stranger would have stopped to marvel, 
but there was only a neutral emotion in their tired eyes, 
the satisfaction of reaching a goal. The same light that 
had dawned long ago in the eyes of the ancient tenant, 
when he weighted his donkey of an evening and drove 
it home along the skyline. 

“Gripes !” said Llew, “I’m tired . . . aren’t you?” 
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Laura nodded. 

The boy lay on. the ground, his limbs splayed in the 
abandon of weariness, his eyes roving about the sky. His 
shirt was open at the neck and Laura could see the clean, 
brown curve of his breast. It was pulsing so rapidly 
that his chest muscles rippled underneath his skin. The 
movement made something jump inside her. She knelt 
by him. He turned over and looked into her face. It 
was dirty, but her eyes were strong as blue-bells. He 
passed his bare arm under her neck and tickled her throat. 
She laughed. They lay, clean and innocent, looking 
up at the great sky. 

And so the raven found them, winging like a shadow. 
It flew straight above, its beak cruel and its eyes limpid 
with life. They heard the clear beat of its wings as they 
struggled to their feet. 

They watched it go, a horrible speck, alone in the great 
sky. 

Llew went white as clay. 

“He’s dead,'’' he whispered. “Oh I’m sure he’s dead. 
Oh, Jackie . . . Jackie. ...” 

His little fists tensed until the nails bit into the skin. 

He looked at the sky. It was empty. The raven had 
gone. 

He stood absolutely still, until the wild fear in his 
blood swept into his brain. Crouching low, he ran 
madly, as an animal runs when it despairs of life and 
shelter. 

“Llew, wait for me !” Laura screamed, straining 
every nerve and muscle until her throat was dry with 
the pain of effort. 

The wind was harsher now. It stung their faces and 
sent great rocks of cloud along the sky. 
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For a second the boy glanced at them. They looked 
like gigantic slabs of peat. 

He stopped. 

“Fve forgotten the sack . . . Oh, I’ve forgotten the 
sack . . . why didn’t you tell me, Laura ! . . . why 
didn’t you tell me ! . . . I must go back for it or Father 
Andreas’ll kill me. . . but you go and ask Father Andreas 
if Jackie’s dead and come back ... to tell me. ...” 

“Yes,” said the girl. Her face was dirty white with 
sweat, and her body sick with running. 

The boy turned very slowly. His eyes looked at the 
great waste and were filled with the fear of peat. He 
heard Laura say: 

“I’ll run as hard as I can. ...” 

She bent mechanically to tighten her stocking, then 
continued running in an even rhythm of motion. Her 
hair rose behind and streamed over her shoulders. 

The sun set like a wound behind Red Peak, leaving a 
great splash of blood on the plain. It ebbed slowly away 
until the sky was the colour of peat. 

A few stars began to glitter like beacons in a waste 
land, and a slim, harvest moon swung like a scythe 
through the clouds. 

The girl stopped to pick up something white. It was 
the piece of string she had thrown away when the after- 
noon was warm. 

Suddenly the mouth of Red Gully yawned before 
her, and she stopped quivering on its edge. For a moment 
she thought she heard footsteps and shrank back. A 
large frog flopped across in quick, frightened thuds, and 
even as she saw it, an old superstition of her aunt’s 
came into her mind. It would ram to-morrow. 

The darkness parted and a man stepped on the plain. 
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“ Uncle Andreas." 

His huge back was bent as if he were trying to lift 
something from the earth. 

“Yes, child,” he looked at her, and she felt the power 
of his grief. Her heart beating violently, she cried out : 

“Uncle Andreas ... is Jack dead?” 

The old man glanced at the sky and she saw tears on 
his face. 

“Yes, Laura . . . God has taken my . . . son.” 

His pain broke inside him. Crying like a child, he 
fell on his knees on the rock that stands at the mouth of 
the Gully. The girl looked at him dumbly. Between the 
clouds the harvest moon watched them with an ageless 
glitter. 

And so a great silence fell about them numb as a 
dream. The girl even thought she had slept when 
Uncle Andreas finally rose to his feet. 

A cloud stretched across the sky like a pall. 

“Where’s Llew?” 

The voice was bitter, but the girl answered simply : 

“He forgot the peat. Uncle Andreas, and ran back 
to fetch it . . . an’ told me to come back an’ tell him 
if . . .” 

“No,” his voice was queerly gentle, “stay here, 
child.” 

Father Andreas straightened his huge back, until 
he towered against the sky. Slowly he loosened his strap 
and swung it with all his force until the buckle struck 
and struck against the rock. Then, he stood waiting. 

The girl watched him in horror, but did not move. 
They remained so still and motionless that, after a 
while, they looked like monoliths staring out at a 
darkening plain. 
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BY G. V. GALWEY 

It was the height of summer and the heat was strong. 
The crocodile walk of the School back from the Church 
was hot and dusty, so that their boots grew grey with 
it and their throats dry. Their minds, too, were dried 
by the sermon so that Sunday letter-writing after lunch 
was more than usually tedious. A great many parents 
had to content themselves for news of their young 
by studying a plan of the field set for somebody’s bowling 
in Saturday’s match. (It was compulsory to write two 
pages, and a well spread out plan could easily dispose 
of one of them.) After letter-writing, with their small 
bellies distended more by drink than by food, most of 
the boys settled down to a bored torpor, a Sabbath 
tedium. 

Devotions, food, synthetic lemonade, and the strain 
of composing a letter which would pass Mr. Finch’s 
censorship had not, how'ever, completely drugged the 
sensibilities of Nicky Thwaytes. He sat in the shade of a 
great elm in the playground, on the edge of the gravel 
pits which ran two thirds of the way round the School. 
His grey Viyella shirt irked his shoulders, and his double- 
seated grey flannel trousers irked his stem, and he swung 
tiis heels over the edge of the pit, which like all good things 
was out of bounds. He knew a hummock where the 
cool grass grew, with tender sheathed ends, sugar 
sweet to suck; where wild strawberries of a fine acidity 
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were plentiful enough, to make a mouthful; where the 
briars and gorse bushes Which overgrew the disused 
part of the pit would screen him from authority. 

He went and found his friend David Armstrong, 
dictated in a whisper the last difficult phrases of the final 
page of his letter, and, while Mr. Finch scolded those 
who had not yet finished in his sarcastic drawl, led him 
away into the pits. 

When they had eaten all they could find, and had 
counted again the eggs in a linnet’s nest to make sure 
nobody else had taken any, they lay sunning themselves. 
They took their shirts off and rolled and stretched like cats 
on a window-sill, until the sun made them too hot for 
more idleness. 

A railway siding which served the gravel pit ran 
close by the hummock where they lay. David turning 
over on his front saw trucks left standing on the line. 

“Those trucks look all blue and green after you’ve 
had your face in the sun,’’ he remarked. “They are 
really grey or brown, aren’t they ?’’ 

“I don’t know,” said Nick, luxuriously rolling on 
to a cool stretch of grass to look at them. “Let’s go 
for a ride.” 

“You shove and I’ll ride,” David answered, and began 
to chase a green beetle along his arm with a well-chewed 
stem of grass. 

“No need for anyone to shove ! There’s a slope. 
Haven’t you seen them taking the full trucks down to 
the main line ? They just give them a shove off, and then 
a navvy jumps on to the coupling until he gets near where 
he wants to stop, and then he jumps off and pulls the 
brake up and she stops.” 

Nick sat up and began to pull his shirt on. He leaped 
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down off the clay island on which he sat, to the uneven 
bed of the pit. He could hardly wait to tuck his shirt 
into his trousers, the new idea was so hot in his mind. 

“Half a jiff.” David scrambled down after him, 
bundling his shirt into his belt to save time. 

The trucks were drawn up at a loading platform, 
from which boards were laid from each one to make 
a gangway for barrows. They eased the brake lever 
down. Then by straining with their backs against it and 
their feet thrusting against the next truck they moved 
it. It barely crept forward at first, creaking a little. They 
strove at shoving it and it gathered speed until they were 
running to keep up with it. A leap and a struggle with 
their legs kicking, and they were up on the coupling, 
holding on to the back board. 

The rhythmic tick-ticking of the wheels over joints 
in the line grew faster and faster, and the steel rails 
and wheels sang a grinding song. Sleepers, gorse 
bushes, little heaps of stone, grass tussocks, clay islands 
crowned with young ash, deep cuttings and low em- 
bankments, all went whirling by. They looked at each 
other and grinned exultingly. Nick raised his voice 
to sing above the song of the rails : 

“Lift up your heads, oh ye gates; and be lift up: 
oh ye everlasting doors: 

And the King of Glory shall come in:” 

He thumped with his feet on the coupling. 

“Who is the King of Glory ?” 

He beamed on David and nodded to him. David 
took his weight on his hands and kicked resoundingly 
on the back boards. 

“We two even we ” Nick chanted and they 

thumped in unison, “ — ^we are the Kings of Glory.” 
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“Again, we’ll sing that again,” David suggested. 
Their joyous voices mingled with the noise of their 
going. 

“Boanerges, Boanerges !” Nick shouted. “Make 
way for the Sons of Thunder.” And then, forgetting 
to be Biblical: 

“Away, away, with sword and drum, 

Here we come, here we come 
Looking for someone to kick on the bum 
In the armoured cruiser squadron.” 

They sang together and the sweat on their faces 
shone and their eyes were brilliant with delight, 

“David, thou art translated,” quoted Nick. 

“I see your knavery. This is to make an ass of me, 
to fright me if you could ” David took his cue. 

Nick interrupted. “But stay. What do I see?” 

David followed his glance and his heart froze. 

A road high above the general level of the pit, crossed 
it, bridging the railway. Two figures stood on the 
bridge side by side. One was the short, hunch-backed 
figure of Mr. Finch, his hair gleaming like snow in the 
sunlight and his face a more fiery red than the brick of 
the bridge. The other was the burly caretaker of the pit. 
Private Trout; two old allies in the apprehension of 
breakers of bounds. Nick, however, was not in the 
mood to be damped by them. 

“‘Maitre Corbeau, sur un arbre perche, tenait dans 
son bee un Fromage.’ Trout — take the part of Maitre 
Corbeau. Finch — I think we will cast you with your 
round — er — sunny countenance for the part of Fromage. 
You put me in mind of a round, red, Dutch cheese.” 
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“Keep your head down,” David muttered, 

“What a hope 1” said Nicky, obeying all the same. 

“Jump off, when we get under the bridge.” 

“ The truck will run on to the main line.” 

“No. We’ll brake a bit. Then 1 can run and latch 
the lever up.” 

“We’re going a corking speed.” 

“We must if we’re not going to be recognised.” 

David hung one foot below the buffer and felt for the 
brake lever with it. He crooked his instep under the 
lever and pulled it up gently. The wheels squealed and 
they slackened speed. He eased it down again. He raised 
his head for an instant to find some landmark, a point at 
which to jamb the brake on, and chose an ash among the 
gorse bushes which crowded the slope of the cutting just 
before the bridge. They waited crouched on the couphng. 

“ I’m glad you haven’t got red hair,” said Nick. 

David laughed in spite of his anxiety. The tree 
flickered past them. David heaved the lever upward 
with his foot. The truck shot into the cool shadow of the 
bridge and the groan of the brake echoed round them. 
They jumped and Nick fell sprawling. David managed to 
run a few yards with the truck and slip the brake lever 
into the catch which held it on. It croaked to a standstill 
in the strong sunlight beyond the bridge, and they were 
left in the shadow with Mr. Finch and Trout on the 
bridge above. 

“Cor !” said Trout. “The nippers !” His voice held 
a note of admiration, and the arch of the bridge made 
it vibrate round them. 

“They must be under the bridge. Trout.” Mr. Finch 
spoke loudly to make quite sure they would hear him 
and in the hope of frightening them out. 
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“Speak up!” Nick whispered. He felt an uncom- 
trollable desire to laugh but David in dour silence began 
to pull his shirt on. 

“Must be !” Trout answered. 

“You watch that side; I’ll watch this,” Mr. Finch 
commanded loudly. 

“Can you hear me at the back of the class ?” Nick 
raised his chin in faithful imitation of Mr. Finch about 
to cast a pearl. They heard Trout’s footsteps going 
back across the bridge and the sound conjured up a 
vision, unrealised before, of him and Mr. Finch hurrying 
across and seeing only an empty truck. Nicky shivered 
with suppressed laughter at the idea. 

“D’you think le pauvre petit Fromage can see over 
the parapet without Corbeau to tennay him debout?” 
Nick asked. “He probably has to peep round the edge 
now.” 

There was a long pause while nothing happened at 
all. Then they began to hear the impatient tapping of 
Mr. Finch’s stick. It grew louder and louder, ending 
with a veritable battery of rat-tats. 

“Come out,” he barked. “The longer you waste my 
time the worse for you. I shall wait for you till you 
do come !” 

Trout ponderously shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other. 

“Who takes care of the caretaker’s daughter, when 
the caretaker’s busy taking care?” Nick whispered. 

Another long silence followed, and again the stick- 
tapping began. It stopped abruptly, disappointing Nicky, 
who was mimicking this mannerism down below. 

“Trout !” Mr. Finch ordered. “Go down and fetch 
them. I shall see them if they run out on this side.” 
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There was a long and rather mutinous pause before 
they heard Trout’s “Very good. Sir,” and they could 
imagine Mr. Finch’s imperative blue eye exacting this 
undignified obedience from the old soldier. Then came 
the sounds of Trout’s slippery scrambling descent. He 
was swearing to himself, saying often the words “ Cor ! ” 
and “ Rackon.” 

“Mon pauvre, vieux Corbeau. Quel douleur. C’est 
penible !” murmured Nicky. 

“Oh, shut up !” David stretched out his hand and 
gripped Nick’s arm. Nick felt almost as though he 
had received an electric shock. He became aware that 
David Was as excited as he for all his quietness, and that 
the leadership of this escapade, from the moment they 
had caught sight of Mr. Finch, had passed into David’s 
hands. With a grin he submitted. 

“Come along,” David snapped, and giving a tug, 
ran out into the sunlight under Trout’s very nose. They 
ran, bent double to hide their faces, as fast as they could. 
Trout looked up as startled as if a covey of partridges 
had exploded into flight under his feet. 

“Bloody hell !” he said. 

His feet slipped on loose stones and smooth grass. 
He grabbed at gorse bushes and brambles, but they cut 
his hands or came out by the roots. He fell heavily 
and blasphemously, and slid to the bottom of the 
cutting. 

David and Nick plunged into the sheltering gorse 
bushes. Their hair and clothes grew prickly with loose 
spines as they tunnelled among the stems. Mr. Finch 
ran across the bridge but his short stature prevented 
his seeing over the parapet before they were under 
cover. 
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“Little bastards,” said Trout intensely, regarding his 
cut hands, and kicking one of the rails to vent his spite. 

“That will do. Trout.” Mr. Finch was chagrined and 
crisp. 

“That will do, will it? Rackon it bloody well will 

do ! Cor ! Catch the little yourself ! Rackon 

you can, you pert old beadle.” 

This last phrase came off his tongue well and restored 
his self-esteem. That had been one for old Finch. 
Picking himself up and thrusting his sore hands deep 
into his pockets, he stumped away up the line, chuckhng 
to himself. Tea awaited him in his shelter. 

Nick and David flung themselves down m a clearing 
round a young chestnut that shot up through the gorse 
bushes. They lay on their backs and Nick laughed at the 
gay bush tops, bright with flowers, waving in the breeze. 
The sound of Mr. Finch’s tapping stick died away down 
the road. 

“We’ve got to get back before him,” said David 
jumping to his feet with the realisation that they must 
not be caught coming out of the pits. 

They forced their way through gorse stems again, 
and, when they reached more open going, set off at a 
fast trot for the bottom of the school vegetable garden. 
It was safer not to come out by the elm. 

A hole in the hedge at the top of a clay cliff, and a 
scramble through briars, brought them out among rows 
of scarlet runners and peas. Mrs. Finch, in a bright 
cotton frock that glimpsed among the leaves, was 
working up and down the rows, picking. Retreat was 
cut off. Squatting among the brambles they set to work 
to dust the gorse spines out of their hair and pull them 
from one another’s clothes. 
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“Now what?” Nick demanded. 

David looked at him gravely and saw that hilarity had 
completely got the better of him. He no longer cared 
whether they were caught and beaten or not. With 
difficulty David prevented himself getting hold of Nick 
by the shoulders and shaking him till he bit his silly 
tongue. 

“I don’t want to be found under a gooseberry bush. 
Not at my time of life,” Nick murmured. 

“Follow me,” David ordered curtly and began to 
crawl down past the fruit bushes and beans, carefully 
keeping the rows between themselves and Mrs. Finch. 
They passed so close that they could almost sense the 
stress in the whalebone as she bent away from them, 
searching for the tender pods that hide in the shadowy 
places. 

“‘You should hear her corsets creaking as I whirl 
my partner round,’” Nicky hummed. 

At the risk of being heard David kicked him as hard 
as he could and they crept on. When they rounded the 
last row of beans they found the garden gate, as they 
might have known it would be, tight shut. 

“That’s a worse creaker than Mother Finch,” Nick 
said sadly, shaking his head. They would not stand a 
chance of getting out without being heard and seen. 
David bit his thumb in disappointment. It was still 
moist when he stretched out to Nicky and whispered, 
“You do the talking ! Say we’ve come to help her as 
it’s so hot.” 

Nick’s nose crinkled with pleasure, his ears seemed to 
grow gnomish points with delights. He was loving this. 

They stood up and pulled the gate open. An anguished 
groan cut across the peaceful hum of the summer. Mrs. 
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Finch straightened her back and Nick came forward as 
ingratiatingly as a puppy that brings its ball to be 
thrown. 

“We thought,” Nicky said, “that you might like us 
to help with the picking, Mrs. Finch. It’s rather hot, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“Well now, really ” Mrs. Finch had dealt long 

enough with boys to be a little bit suspicious. But 
Nick’s smile was so guileless, and she was not unaware 
of her own motherly charms, and felt a little ungenerous 
in distrusting their motives. “ — Well now, that’s very 
nice of you.” Her gentle eyes fixed on David, who was 
trying to rub the pit dust off one shoe on to the back of 
the other calf. She succumbed to that wish to protect 
him and be nice to him which his vague air of defiance 
sometimes aroused in maternal women. “Don’t get 
baskets for yourselves ; just help fill mine.” 

As a reward for their help she invited them to have tea 
with her on the lawn in front of the house. They were 
still sitting there shelling the peas when Mr. Finch came 
back from conducting an inquisition in the schoolroom. 
While he drank his tea, they wondered at his satisfied 
demeanour. He regarded them quite amicably over the 
rim of his cup ; they were not suspects. They felt that 
the whole business, which all along had held an exalted 
unreality, was a dream. With downcast faces they 
concentrated on spurting the peas into the bowl before 
them. It came almost as a relief when he began to tell 
Mrs. Finch his version of the tale. He hardly seemed 
aware of their presence at all. 

Mrs. Finch, her head bent over stockings which she 
darned, made a show of listening. She said, “Yes, 
dear,” at intervals, threaded her needle again, and broke 
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off a new length of wool and asked intelligently, “What 
happened then ?” 

Nick leaned over the bowl and whispered to David, 
“Then Trout called him a pert old beadle !” 

David looked up and Nick’s gaiety slipped along his 
glance, down into David’s very soul. A great bubble of 
laughter began to be blown up inside him. He could 
not hold the split pod steady over the basin and he shot 
the peas out of it, all about the lawn. He crawled after 
them feeling quite weak with the laughter he could 
not release, and Nick smirked at him, torturing him 
with it. 

“I caught them, my dear. They were coming out of 
the gravel-pits with their tails between their legs.” 

Mr. Finch took a triumphant bite of bread and butter. 
David sat bolt upright suddenly and made a noise like a 
sneeze. Nick passed him his handkerchief politely 
under Mrs. Finch’s mildly reproving eye. She smiled 
and the diversion of her attention attracted Mr. Finch’s 
glance. For the first time he really took some notice of 
them, and was rather surprised at having embarked on 
the story in front of them. 

“Where have you two been all the afternoon?” he 
demanded. 

Nick gave a high pitched snort of laughter. “It was 
us,” he said in a weak voice which then shot up into a 
shout, “on the truck.” 

He flung himself face downward on the grass and he 
and David shook and writhed there in an ecstasy of 
laughter. They took great handfuls of grass and pulled 
it out in the effort to stop. 

“What is the matter with them?” Mr. Finch 
demanded. 
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“I don’t know.” Mrs. Finch looked up at him with 
her gentle smile. 

“Please God,” David prayed inwardly, “I don’t want 
to die of laughing.” 

God heard his prayer. 

Mrs. Finch bent her head over her sewing, turning 
away from her husband’s angry glare. Her shoulders 
began to shake, too. Mr. Finch seized his stick and as 
David and Nick rolled on the grass he caught them 
whack after whack. Their laughter blew away before 
the sting of the blows. 

“Please,” said Mrs. Finch with a little cough. 

“Go away, you two,” Mr. Finch ordered and they 
struggled to their feet and went. He regarded his wife 
sternly. She raised her eyes to his and had to put her 
sewing down lest she should jab herself with the needle. 

“Stop it,” he commanded. 

“I’m trying to,” she whispered. “They came and 
picked peas for me so as not to get caught. They must 
have come through the hole in the hedge, and I thought 
they came in at the gate.” 

He walked away from her and she looked after him, 
wiping her eyes. He came back and sat down beside 
her. 

“Interesting pair, you know. I’ll let Thwaytes play 
fly half instead of on the wing, and make Armstrong 
work the scrum next term.” 

“Yes, darling,” said Mrs. Finch. 

Nick and David linked arms as they strolled into the 
bootroom. 

“I tell you what,” Nick said, “I’m going to write a 
psalm of David about this. We can sing it at prayers. 
Nobody’ll hear what our words are.” 



Poem 

BY A. S. J. TESSIMOND 

TO THE WORLD IN THE RARE INTERVALS 
BETWEEN THE UNVEILING OF MEMORIALS 


Up, world ! Be quick, world ! Crown the head 
And flag the sky and raise the cheers. 

And say the word that’s better said 
To open than to earth-stopped ears. 

Anticipate your epitaphs 

World, before the wise worm laughs. 
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“ From Natural Causes 

BY OWEN RUTTER 

Oh God, please let his heart beat. Don’t let him be 
dead. He can’t be dead. He can't be. Things like this 
don’t happen. People don’t drop down like this with- 
out a word. He was talking to me a minute ago. Trying 
to kiss me. Trying to stop me going. Telling me I’d 
gone back on my promise. So I had. But he frightened 
me. I never realized he’d revolt me like that. I almost 
liked him before, even though he was quite old. I 
didn’t know I’d feel like that when he touched me. He’d 
never touched me before. I didn’t think it would be 
quite so bad when I said I’d come. I suppose I did know 
really, and wouldn’t let myself. Oh God, you know how 
much it meant to me to get my caricatures published. 
It meant everything. It would have given me a start. 
That was all I thought about, all I cared about. You 
know that. You must know that. And he wouldn’t 
have taken them if I hadn’t promised to come to-night. 
He was too clever to say so, but he let me see what he 
meant. I made myself believe I could do it. I ought to 
have known 1 couldn’t. I ought to have known he would 
revolt me. You can’t study nude for four years without 
knowing what people look like under their clothes. The 
only thing you can’t guess is whether they’re hairy or not. 
And I didn’t expect he’d be in pyjamas when I came. 
Unbuttoned at the top, so that I could see his chest. 
It was his chest that made me feel I couldn’t. Like a 
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doormat, though his hands are smooth. That’s why I 
couldn’t bear him all close to me. Why I struggled. I 
never knew he’d got a weak heart, or anything like that. 
He seemed so strong. But, oh God I’ll go through with 
it if only you’ll let his heart beat. I’ll keep my promise 
if I ought to. I didn’t ask to be saved from him like this. 
Oh, dear God, please let him begin to breathe again. 
Don’t let him be dead. 

I’m so alone here. It’s so terribly still. Even if I 
call, no one will come. He said so. He said that was 
why he lived in the Temple. So that he could be quite 
alone when he wanted to. He said that even the woman 
who does the chambers won’t come till noon to-morrow. 
The laundress, he called her. He’d told her not to. That 
was his plan. To have me all alone. All night. Just 
as he has had other girls here, I suppose. Other poor 
devils like me, perhaps, who wanted to get on by seeing 
their work in his paper. Girls he knew he could get his 
way with because of the chance he could give them. 

Perhaps they were all right. Perhaps they didn’t 
mind his chest being like a doormat. Probably they 
kept their bargains. Not like me. But they didn’t have 
to put their hands on him and feel his heart all still. 
Or see him staring up at the ceiling as he is now. . . . 

Oh God, what ought I to do ? Please let me know 
what I ought to do. Help me to be brave. I feel trapped, 
aU alone in here, with only the noise of the gas-fire. 
It’s so hard to think clearly. But I must. Please God, 
help me not to panic. Help me to know what to do. 
Ought I to go out and get someone ? A policeman, or 
the porter at the gate ? It’s quite close, the one in Tudor 
Street, where I came in. Or a doctor ? Or shall I wake 
up the man who has the chambers below ? 
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But I can’t do that. I daren’t get anyone. T should 
have to give myself away. Anyone I called in would 
know why I’d been here. I mustn’t let anyone know 
I’ve been here. There’ll be an inquest. There’s bound 
to be. Even if there isn’t, it’ll get into the papers. 
There’ll be headlines and placards. TRAGEDY IN 
THE TEMPLE. Or SUDDEN DEATH OF LONDON 
EDITOR. And if they find me here they’ll put in all 
about me. They couldn’t keep me out even if they 
wanted to. And they won’t want to keep me out of it. 
I shall make extra copy for them. They’ll put my 
photograph in. Everyone’ll know about me and why 
I came. They’ll ask me all sorts of foul questions. They’re 
sure to. I shall have to own up. It won’t be any good 
telling lies. If I do, they won’t believe me. Even if I 
put his clothes on him they’ll know. And I can’t do 
that. I can’t touch him as much as that. It’ll be no 
good saying I came to see him on business. They know 
young women don’t go to see men like him late at night. 
It’ll be no good trying to explain. Even if I did, it 
wouldn’t make it any better, I suppose. 

But you know why I came, God. You know it was 
the only way I could get him to take my drawings. You 
know I only said I’d come because he’d have turned 
them down if I hadn’t. You know it wasn’t that I 
wanted the money. That I minded being poor. You 
know it’s only my work I care about. You know how 
I’ve struggled for it. Kept myself from doing second- 
rate stuff that would pay, because I knew what I wanted 
to do was right. And it is right. It’s good. You know 
it’s good. And you know how hard it’s been. How 
I’ve gone from office to office. How ever the most hard- 
boiled editors have said they liked my work — but that 
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they were stocked up, or that they’d got their own 
people, or something. You’ve known my grinding 
disappointment, you know how I’ve been turned down 
and down and down, till there wasn’t even such a thing 
as disappointment any more. . . . 

And you know how he raised my hopes. When he 
told me that my caricatures were what he wanted. That 
he thought he could use them. Thought he could use 
them. All my hopes seemed to be coming true when 
he said that. You know how pleased I was when he 
asked me to lunch. And he was kind, even if he was 
rather repulsive to look at. It didn’t matter to me what 
he looked like. All I wanted was that he should take 
my work and give me my first real chance. I asked you 
to let him take them, God. I never thought he’d want 
to take me as well. He wouldn’t have, if I’d been plain 
or gone about with a shiny nose. 

You know I’d never have come to him if there had 
been any other way. You know I’ve been good till 
now. That I’ve never let anyone do more than kiss me. 
But it seemed the only way. After he asked me I thought 
it out and decided it was worth it. I simply had to get 
on and he was giving me my chance. And I’d come to 
believe that this idea of chastity for women was rather 
bogus. I knew that if a girl gives a man all he wants he 
gets tired of her, just because there’s nothing left to 
hunt. But it didn’t matter if he got tired of me. Nothing 
mattered so long as he used my work. I thought it 
would be a good chance to free myself from all these 
false values men have foisted off on women. All this 
cant and sloppiness about virginity. I wanted to have 
my sex experience how and when I liked. And if my 
virginity could serve my work it seemed a good thing to 
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let it. To give it to whom I chose, just as Td give a 
dance. It wasn’t that T didn’t set a high price on myself. 
I did. That’s why I’d never given myself to anyone, not 
even to Jack, who loved me. But when he let me see the 
terms I felt it was worth it. I felt he was paying the 
price I wanted, just because my work comes before 
everything else. I didn’t feel it would spoil me. I was 
going to tell anyone who wanted to marry me. It was 
to have been a test of a man’s understanding. . . . 

But it didn’t work out like that. That’s the worst of 
one’s theories. I thought I could be indifferent and when 
it came to it I found that I couldn’t be. That I couldn’t 
bear him even to touch me. But no one will believe 
that now. No one will ever see it all as I did, or under- 
stand. They’ll think I’m bad. Perhaps I am, and that’s 
why you’re punishing me like this, God. 

Oh, but perhaps he isn’t dead after all. Perhaps he’s 
only fainted. I’ve never seen anyone dead. People 
don’t die like that, all in a minute. Surely they don’t. 
Not without a word. Having their arms round you one 
moment and the next going all floppy and crumpling 
up on the floor like this. Oh, he can’t be dead. His 
heart must be beating again. Perhaps it was before 
and I couldn’t feel it. Please let it beat, God, if I try 
again. Oh, please let it. . . . 

No, it’s all still. Horribly still. It was the excitement 
of me. He wanted me so badly. That’s what killed 
him. How funny men are. But I can’t stay here with 
him. I shall go mad if I stay here in this silence. I’d 
better go and tell someone. I must face it and get it 
over. Whatever happens I still belong to myself. They 
can’t put me in prison, ‘ or anything. It wasn’t my 
fault he died like this. . . 
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Need I tell anyone ? Oh, God, need I ? I can’t help 
him, now. No one can. It won’t make any difference 
to him whether they find him now or to-morrow. And 
if I don’t tell anyone no one will know till the laundress 
comes. No one will know I’ve been here, then. I’ll 
be safe. Safe. Nobody saw me come up here. The 
porter opened the gate for me but he won’t have noticed 
which chambers I came to. He's never seen me before. 
Hundreds of people come in and out. And I can go out 
by the other gate. The one in Middle Temple Lane. 
No one will suspect anything then. No one ever saw 
us together except that day at lunch. I’ve never written 
to him. There’s nothing that can make anyone link 
me up with him. 

It will be quite easy to slip away. I can’t do him any 
good. I don’t owe him anything. Why should I call 
anyone ? It’ll spoil my whole life if I do. No one will 
understand. They’ll think I’m no better than a street 
woman. . . . 

Oh, but I daren’t run away. If I do they may find 
out that I’ve been here. They’ll trace me. He must 
have hit his head as he fell. Perhaps that’s what killed 
him. They may say it was my fault. That I pushed 
him. It will look worse if I run away. They may 
accuse me of murder. No, it’s no good. I’ll have to 
stay and explain. I’ll be very calm and tell them every- 
thing. Perhaps the exchange can put me on to a doctor. 
A doctor may understand. He may let me go if I tell 
him just what happened. He’ll be able to certify death 
from natural causes. Then perhaps they won’t have 
an inquest. It won’t come out that I’ve been here. 
And a doctor may even be able to bring him round. 
If he’s not really dead it’ll be all right. Oh God, don’t 
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let him be dead. Do let his heart beat again. Don’t 
punish me so hard. You’ve sent me punishment enough. 
I shan’t forget it. I’ve been bad. I was wicked ever 
to say I’d come, even because of my work, I know that 
now. m do what you make me feel is right. . . . 

Only . . . it’ll be awful waiting here till a doctor 
comes. Alone with him. Watching him staring at the 
ceiling. Staring, with that awful, bitter smile on his 
face, as if he was jeering at me. I can’t wait here. But 
I’ll go for someone. Only it’ll be awful to come back 
again into this room and see him still lying there. 
And I’ll have to come back. They won’t let me go. 
They’ll make me come back. . . . 

Perhaps I could call out to someone from the window. 
Only there’s no one about in King’s Bench Walk now. 
Only the cats . . . and the policeman on duty. He’s 
there. Standing under the lamp post. If I open the 
window and shout to him, there’ll be no more chance 
of escape. He’ll never let me go. He’ll pull out a note 
book and ask me my name and address. And all the 
particulars. The particulars — oh God, how frightful 
that sounds. He’ll go on and on and on at me till 1 
tell him everything. I’ll have. to go with him to the 
police station. Then there’ll be the inquest. And the 
papers. Oh, I can’t. I can’t ! I must get away. It’ll 
be quite easy. I’ll just creep down the stairs, wait till 
the policeman has moved off, and then slip across 
King’s Bench Walk, through the Cloisters and Pump 
Court and out by the gate into Fleet Street. I’ll be safe 
there. If I’m careful, no one will ever know. 

But I must pull myself together. I must be calm. 
Calm. Calm. I mustn’t let them suspect anyone else 
has been here. I must just tidy up as though he wasn’t 
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lying on the floor. I mustn’t leave those two glasses 
thei'e. Not both of them, or they’ll know someone has 
been here. That whisky he tried to make me drink is 
still there. I must pour it away and then wash the glass. 
I must find out where the glass goes and put it back. 
It’ll be terribly important to find the right place. Other- 
v/ise the laundress will notice it and suspect. And I 
mustn’t leave my finger prints on it. I must put my 
gloves on first. . . . 

There, that must be the place. I must be certain not 
to leave anything behind. A handkerchief or a hairslide. 
It will make it worse than ever if they suspect anything 
and track me down. And the worst of it is I shan’t 
know whether they’ve suspected anything or not. The 
papers don’t always say. For days and days I shan’t 
know whether they’re looking for me or not. That’ll be 
almost as bad as having to tell them. Perhaps after 
all I’d better get someone. . , . No, I can’t do that. 
Besides, it’s all done now. I’ve got everything. Hat, 
bag, umbrella, gloves. I’ve left nothing. It’s all just 
as it was when I came. Except for him. I must leave 
the lights on. And the fire. But it seems queer to go 
out leaving them on like that. Leaving him in the light. 
Still staring, with that awful smile. He needs the dark- 
ness to cover him, . . . 

Oh God, please don’t let the door bang too loud. 
Please don’t let me meet anyone on the stairs. Please 
don’t let the porter notice me very much. . . . 



Harps upon the Willows 

BY JOSEPH VOGEL 

I 

My father began badly. One day as he tried to lift 
himself his feet tore through the bottom of his boots. 
He began as a painter in Poland and all he could look 
forward to was painter’s colic. “I need someone to 
climb with me,” he explained. So he married his niece 
Zettela and they moved; into an attic. They had visions . 
Six weeks later the police entered my father’s name and 
address into their records, with the colourful observa- 
tion: ‘‘Arrested selling illegal alcohol, three months’ 
imprisonment.” 

n 

They sought opportunity, but all my father could 
look forv/ard to in Poland was painter’s colic. “You 
are different,” said Zettela; “I don’t want you to waste 
your life.” In 1904 they kissed the dust of Warsaw and 
sailed in steerage to New York. When they emerged 
from Castle Garden my father whispered: “This is a 
noisy city, so unlike the noise of Warsaw.” “It is the 
noise of opportunity,” said Zettela. My father was a 
realist; he did not believe that the streets of New 
York were paved with gold. Part of the day he peddled 
shoelaces and diaper pins, part of the day he pushed 
a weighing machine. He did not have to talk the new 
language; the shoelaces and diaper pins spoke for 
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themselves, and attached to the weighing machine was 
a sign: “Your Correct Weight — Only one Penny.” 

in 

Until they could shift for themselves a second cousin 
Franya took them in. “I have no room for you,” said 
Franya; “I have no spare table, not even a chair. But 
I have a spare mattress and if my boarder doesn’t mind 
I’ll let you sleep in his room.” So in a tenement over- 
looking the East River my father and Zettela slept on a 
spare mattress on the floor, in the same room with a 
boarder. On this mattress I was born. 

IV 

My father and Zettela held hands and danced. “The 
streets are truly paved with gold,” sang Zettela. “To- 
morrow you begin to work, to-morrow we move into 
our own rooms and I shall have my own stove.” We 
moved into a Third Avenue tenement where I grew up 
playing with the rattle of the Elevated trains. Every 
day my father carried milk from door to door. He cried : 
“I am the milkman, here is fresh milk for your babies, 
have you money to pay?” And Zettela bought a table 
and a chair, but most of all she loved to shake the ashes 
out of her own stove. She loved to look out of the 
window when my father said gid-yap to the horse, she 
loved to listen to the tinkling of milk bottles as the 
wagon jolted over the cobblestones. One day, as my 
father jumped into the milk wagon, he slipped and the 
wheel ran over his foot. He lay in bed five weeks, 
soothed by the moans of Zettela. “Woe is me,” cried 
Zettela, “my life is dark.” “Have no fear,” said my 
father, “we are now in America; to-morrow I go back 
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to work.” He went back and found that another man 
had been hired in his place. That evening a collection 
agent tapped on the door and cried: “Have you money 
to pay ?” There was no money, so the agent took away 
Zettela’s stove. “Woe is me,” cried Zettela, “my life 
is dark.” 

V 

Memories stand out . . . my father in painter’s 
overalls, the smell of wet paint. There is the wedding 
of Mrs. Pessel, with a throne and potted ferns, and 
there is my father clicking his heels hoo-la ! hoo-la ! 
on the polished floor. My father caught a stranger 
blowing itching powder at the bridegroom, and with 
flying fists threw himself upon him. The picture of the 
fight is vibrant ; there was some misunderstanding. 
When the fight was over, a dozen men lay stretched out 
on the polished floor. Memories stand out . . . Zettela 
and her son walking down the tenement stairs and 
meeting my father where the banister turns. Zettela 
clutches her breast. My father shakes his head up and 
down, and says: “Strike.” The word had no meaning 
for me other than its power to keep Zettela silent for 
days. One day I heard Zettela speaking to the lady 
with the curls downstairs. “My husband went back 
to work for higher wages,” she said. Her eyes shone 
with pride. 

VI 

A letter from the city of Flatbush. Thadeus writes to 
my father: “Dear friend, why are you wasting your 
talents in New York, a city without opportunity? Are 
you content to slave all your life ? Come to Flatbush, 
here there are many houses and few painters. Here you 
will be your own boss. Come, friend, you will hke this 
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city, it has many trees and a hill to the north.” My 
father looked at Zettela and suddenly he asked: “Am I 
content to slave all my life?” “You are different,” 
said Zettela; “I don’t want you to waste your life.” 
Then they crated their bed and table and chair and 
moved to Flatbush, a city of many trees. They moved 
into a little grey house at the foot of the hill, near the 
railroad tracks. “Oh, it is different here,” cried Zettela, 
“it is so different ! The green hill, it is so green ! ” 
My father raised his fist: “That is like Pike’s Peak and 
with me it will be Pike’s Peak or bust !” A passing 
locomotive puffed out black clouds. 

vn 

Thadeus told many people: “This man froij.n New 
York is a good painter, he is a craftsman from 
country.” My father painted many houses. He 
believed that honesty is the best policy ; he used the best 
materials. “When I paint a house,” said my father, 
“ that house stands like new for many years . . . look, 
every year the green hill is like new and every year this 
house, if I paint it, will be like new.” My father painted 
little red roses on kitchen walls, and on the ceiling of a 
widow’s parlour he painted a circle of little fishes. The 
people of Flatbush appreciated art, business flourished. 
Zettela found an apartment over a pawnship and bought 
herself a good fine stove. On the day we moved in the 
pawnbroker said to my father : “ Gild my three balls and 
let me see what a good job you can do.” Business 
flourished. The Flatbush branch of the Workmen’s 
Circle elected my father treasurer. He sent for his 
struggling friends in New York and put them to work 
painting houses — he became a boss. On hot nights 
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they sat on boxes in front of the pawnshop and sang 
songs . . . they sang songs. 

vm 

“My shoes are too small for me,” said my father. 
Zettela replied: “Buy bigger shoes for yourself.” “I 
don’t want to be a painter all my life,” said my father. 
Zettela replied: “I don’t want you to waste your life.” 
In 1913 my father took the money he had saved and 
opened a paint and wall-paper store in the Italian 
neighbourhood. On the shelves stood beautiful little 
cans of paint and on the walls hung strips of waU-paper 
designed with little red roses and long curling ferns and 
circles of little fishes, and behind the counter stood my 
father and Zettela waiting for customers, A school 
teacher came in to buy a ten-cent paint brush, and for an 
hour my father explained to her how to prevent the 
hair from falling out of a ten-cent paint brush. A 
music teacher came in to buy a ten-cent can of blue 
paint, and he took the occasion to explain to Zettela 
why she should buy a piano and give me music lessons. 
Zettela bought a piano on the instalment plan and the 
music teacher gave me lessons. I learned to play 
“Hearts of Roses,” “The Song of the Ferns,” and “The 
Dance of the Fishes.” After practice hour I went out 
to play with the gang and we stole oranges and plums 
from the fruit stands. We stole cigarettes from a 
tobacco shop. We stole chocolate from a candy store. 
And all day my father and Zettela waited behind the 
coimter for customers. 

DC 

Zettela finds my father stretched out on the floor. 
“He is dead,” she shrieks, “he is dead !” My father 
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opens his eyes and says: “A hundred pound can of lead 
fell on my head.” “Woe is me,” cries Zettela, “my life 
IS dark.” My father lay in bed five weeks. When his 
hand grew firm he raised his fist and cried: “We are 
worse off now than when we started; I am going back 
to honest labour.” We moved back to the little grey 
house at the foot of the green hiU, near the railroad 
tracks. Zettela returned the piano, but she kept her 
good fine stove, and every day she looked out of the 
window at the green hiU. Every day Mr. Signorelli came 
to the house and said to my father: “I have a fine dry- 
goods store and I am so busy I need a partner. Pay 
two hundred dollars and I will take you in as partner.” 
My father borrowed money and became a partner of a 
dry-goods store in the Irish neighbourhood. “Well,” 
my father said, “you claimed you are busy, but where 
is the business?” “The business is here,” said Mr. 
Signorelh,” and he disappeared with aU the available 
cash and made my father a present of the business. The 
creditors took away the present. And Zettela cried 
because her life was dark. 


X 

“I was a poor painter in Poland,” said my father, 
“and now I am a poor painter in America. What a 
world of experience I have gone through ! I have been 
a worker and a businessman, down and up, up and down. 
Where has my ambition got me ? I have flat feet and 
varicose veins. Why can’t I learn what the others learn ? 
They say if you don’t succeed the first time try again. 
Last year a millionaire lost his money, this year he is a 
millionaire again. What has he got that I haven’t got ? 
I walk into the rich neighbourhood and I see houses 
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painted buff and white and I say to my Zettela : ‘ Some 
day you too will live in a beautiful house, only I will 
paint the clapboards white and the shutters green.’ 
And my Zettela says: ‘I don’t want you to waste your 
life.’ True, why should I waste my life ? Now I am a 
nobody, I can’t even sign my name to a cheque. All 
right, to-day I make a new beginning, I wUl go to night- 
school and learn to sign my name,” 

XI 

My'father learned to sign his name and he looked round 
for something to sign. He arranged a loan with Hubbel 
& Bubbel and signed his name to twenty-three papers 
whereupon the aforementioned father became the owner 
of a dairy business. He painted the woodwork in white 
and the walls in cream and over the moulding he painted 
a row of little red roses. For three years my father and 
Zettela worked like horses. My father went to bed at 
midnight and rose at three in the morning to deliver 
milk. He worked on Independence Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Labour Day . . . babies need milk every day. 
Zettela pressed cheeses and churned butter. I washed 
bottles and sold butter and cheeses in the store. “Look,” 
said Zettela, “ look how the money is rolling in.” “ True,” 
said my father, “the money is rolling in like nobody 
knows what.” There was no way of spending it, no 
time to spend it. In mid-aftemoons my father went 
upstairs to rest. He sat in the rocker to read the news- 
paper and find out what was going on in the world. 
Everybody was talking about the World War, make the 
world safe for . . yes — yes, his shoulders sagged, his 
head dropped and he slept. His breath wheezed like 
the wind through an empty house. The veins bulged 
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from his hands and arms. His feet swelled, he could not 
put on his shoes at five o’clock. Three years, day and 
night, the money rolled in, and then Dr. Van Uittenbroek 
tapped my father’s chest and said; “Danger signals !” 
“What kind of signals are danger signals?” asked my 
father. The doctor said: “Endocarditis urticaria 
pemphigus impetigo — see what I mean ? Now knock 
off or take the consequences !” 

xn 

Oh, there was no downcast heart. My father and 
Zettela now realized their dreams. They bought a 
house in the fine neighbourhood and my father painted 
the clapboards white and the shutters green. They 
imported furniture with little carved roses from ’way 
down New York ... it was a real palace. They held 
hands and danced and niy father sang: “What have they 
got that I haven’t got ?” And during the afternoons 
they promenaded arm in arm along the nice clean side- 
walks, and Zettela drew m her breath: “Ah, it smells so 
nice here ! Trees, this is a city of trees !” And my 
father drew in his breath: “Oh, it feels so nice here, I 
feel like ... I think I’ll find myself a nice easy business 
with respectable office hours. As they say, money makes 
money.” “And we wiU send our son to a nice college,” 
said Zettela. 

xni 

Something in the wind, a man with a walrus moustache. 
He interested my father in a knitting mill. When 
Zettela prayed that my father take caution, he laughed 
out loud: “Oh, my Zettela, so you think I’m going to 
waste my life?” So my father became a partner of a 
knitting mill and he supplied the finances and the man 
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with the walrus moustache supplied the priceless 
experience. In an old wooden building they manufac- 
tured underwear and shipped their product to South 
America and Australia, as far as the ends of the earth. 
“This is a big business,” smiled my father, “really, this 
is a big business.” He became an authority on inter- 
national affairs, and he offered his opinions to the 
Flatbush Daily Press on the proper methods of feeding 
babies. Whereupon he received many invitations to 
lecture on the institution of child marriage in India. 
Soon my father became dissatisfied with the old wooden 
factory. He borrowed the money and they built a 
real brick factory and my father painted . . . over 
every doorway he painted a row of little red roses. 
“That’s pretty,” said the partner with the walrus 
moustache; “I see it come in handy to be a painter.” 
Oh, how my father laughed. “Didn’t you know, my 
good partner, that I am a craftsman from the old 
country?” “Mm-mm !” said the partner, “what 
pretty little red roses !” 


xrv 

Never, nevermore . . . my father’s head is grey, and 
Zettela wears a black shawl. How did it happen? 
Who can explain what happened ? What good is it to 
explain after it has happened ? Here is an earthquake, 
and here are the ruins of your house. Here is — ^what is it ? 
and here are the ruins of your factory. Only six months, 
dear Lord, the bricks are still new . . . stiU new ! and 
the others come to you and say: “After all you are not 
so unfortunate, yours was only a small factory; think 
of the big knitting mills, think of the millions that have 
gone up in smoke and the thousands of workers thrown 
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into the streets. After all, you had only a mere forty 
workers, a mere few thousand dollars, you are not so 
unfortunate.” “Oh-oh!” cries my father, “why do 
they try to console me ? ” And he turns to the partner 
with the walrus moustache: “TeU me, my good partner, 
what happened? How did it happen?” “Aye-aye !” 
laments the good partner, “it was overproduction of 
knitted goods, nothing more, nothing less.” And the 
partners weep on each other’s shoulder. And the good 
partner says to my father; “After all, you are not so 
unfortunate. You are a worker, you have a trade to go 
back to. But I am a businessman, what have I to go 
back to ?” “Oh-oh !” cries my father, “why do they try 
to console me?” And weeping he looks round the 
factory for the last time, he looks up at his handicraft 
over the doorways, and raising his fist he cries: “Little 
red roses . . . never, nevermore !” 

XV 

“Ah, it is true I am a worker and have a trade to go 
back to. Would that I had never let myself be deceived. 
What a wretched life mine has been. With me every 
joy has been a worry. No, my son, don’t you make the 
mistake your father made. Don’t run after visions that 
are only in your eyes. Would that I could begin over 
again. I would make of every worry a joy. You know, 
already I am beginning to feel new pride. To-day, 
looking for work, I walked into a house I had painted 
eight years ago. And do you know, the walls were still 
like new, like new ! so bright and fresh I could eat my 
food from them, and over the mantelpiece was a row of 
little red roses, so fresh and bright I could kiss them with 
my lips.” 
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XVI 

‘‘My son, you are different/’ said Zettela; “you have 
more ambition than the sons of others ; I don’t want you 
to waste your life. Buy yourself a new suit. . . . ” 
So in 1926 I bought a new suit and went alone to New 
York, the city of opportunity. I found work as stock 
clerk in a stove factory. Every week I sent home five 
dollars. One day I received a letter from Zettela : 
“Beloved son, we know the money you send us comes 
from your heart, but we can now manage without it. 
Save your money, you will soon want to get married. 
Beloved son, it fills my heart with joy to tell you that 
your father has opened a new business. It is called a 
speak-easy, and upstairs we have a small hotel. I help 
your father behind the bar. We are beginning to make 
out well, thank God.” 

xvn 

Another day, another letter. Oh, I close my eyes as 
mother sings: “Beloved son, it tears out my heart to 
write this to you. My life is dark. Your father was 
caught selling whisky, he sat two months in prison. 
Now he is out and he has gone back to painting, but he 
is a broken man. The doctor told him he has painter’s 
colic. Beloved son, it tears out my heart to ask you, 
but please, out of the goodness of your heart, send home 
a few dollars. Oh, my son, only darkness, our life has 
been only darkness.” 



The Cure s Boots 

BY GEORGE BELLAIRS 

Everyone who knew him agreed that Hegisippe Dagnet, 
cur6 of Issy-en-Vilaine, was a saint. Even the cantanker- 
ous rector of the next parish, embittered by the worries 
of diabetic diets and ungodly parishioners, declared 
that his neighbour saw God because he was pure in 
heart. The cure Dagnet had no money of his own, for 
he gave all his earnings and grants to the needy or greedy 
poor of his flock, greatly to the disgust of his housekeeper, 
Ursule, who, however, being a loyal soul, told only 
herself that a fool and his money were soon parted, but 
assured the rest of the world that the cure could do as 
he liked with his own property. In matters of dress the 
cure was always neat, Ursule saw to that. Every 
Friday when he paid her a week’s wages, she levied an 
additional toll of twenty francs and hid it in a place 
known only to herself. With this fund she renewed her 
master’s cassocks and underclothing, otherwise he 
would have ministered in rags and tatters. One day 
the cure appeared among his people in sandals, which 
caused a lot of gossip but added to his reputation. 
"‘He has given away his boots to the needy,” surmised 
a widow who had lived for many years on his charity, 
and the account of yet another good deed passed into 
village history. Matters were not quite so straight- 
forward as that, however. The devil tempts simple 
souls by simple means and with the unwitting help of 
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Pierre Alzani of Provence, lie ambushed and almost 
destroyed a good man. 

It all began at Moncontour. In the ninth century a 
small portion of the skull of St. Maturin was brought 
to Brittany and, embedded in a frame of silver, was 
placed in the church at Moncontour. There it performed 
a series of miracles on the sick and soon was an object 
of pilgrimage and reverence from all parts. To this day 
the pardon of St. Maturin at Whitsuntide is the great 
spiritual and social event of North Brittany. First 
comes a procession of pilgrims in native costumes. Then 
there is a paying of respects by kissing or prostrating 
before the sacred relic. A sermon in Breton is next 
delivered to a congregation of which only a few can 
understand a word. Finally a great three days’ fair 
opens, releasing the pent-up emotions of the pilgrims 
in eating, drinking, music and dancing, love-making and 
haggling in the booths set around the Place de Ponthievre. 
The cur6 of Issy-en-Vilaine was, in the year of his 
temptation, honoured by being asked to preach in 
Breton, the tongue of his fathers. His short vacation 
was quite an event, for he rarely left his own parish, 
except when called to give an account of his stewardship 
before his ecclesiastical superiors at Rennes. He took 
his nightshirt and razor in a brown-paper parcel under 
his arm and, with his breviary and notes in his pocket, 
boarded the ’bus for Lamballe, changed there into a 
motor-coach running specially for pilgrims and reached 
Moncontour late in the afternoon. There he was met 
by his fellow priests and at dusk entered the pulpit to 
address a huge congregation. He had left his notes on 
the dressing-table of his bedroom in the local presbytery, 
so he had to preach extempore. That made no differ- 
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ence, however, for the crowds assembled were too busy 
counting their pocket-money and planning their pro- 
grammes for the fair to worry about eloquence. Then, 
his task finished, Hegisippe Dagnet retired for the night 
and slept the sleep of the good, unaffected by the flicker 
of festive torches and illuminations on his bedroom wall 
and the blare of brass bands in the square nearby. 

The curd had ten francs and a return ticket in his 
pocket and, although he loved to see happy faces, he 
found little fun in the noise of the fair, so at ten o’clock 
the following morning he said farewell to his host and 
strode beneath the flags and bunting to the main square 
to catch his ’bus. The diligence was half an hour late. 
It had served on the Western Front in 1918 and, there- 
fore, behaved with the capriciousness of a celebrity. 
Until the crowd around the radiator had by their cheering, 
advice and jeers goaded the driver into a final desperate 
effort at the starting handle which awakened the sleeping 
war-hero, Cur6 Dagnet walked from booth to booth, 
inspecting articles of clothing, biscuits, bon-bons, 
coloured drinks and toffee sticks, fairings and “native” 
products made in Paris and Japan. Finally, he encount- 
ered the devil in disguise at the stall of one Alzani, 
inventor and distributor of “SAAM” (Soci^td Anonyme 
Alzani-Montdidier), the wonder boot restorer. The 
polish genius, with one hand in a large and shiny shoe and 
the other brandishing a duster, spoke fluently of his 
wares. The cur6 was hustled to the front line of the good- 
natured crowd and soon was the object to which the 
lecture was addressed. “This polish doubles the life of 
shoes,” purred the huckster. “Rubbed well into the 
uppers it renders them supple, wear-resisting, shining- 
black and irreproachable. Painted on the soles, it 
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makes them waterproof, durable and prevents cracking. 
Attendez !” Plunging his hand beneath the stall he 
drew forth a dirty shoe and in a short time had trans- 
formed it by means of liquid from his bottle and a 
duster into a shining, lacquered object in which he 
invited the cure to find his reflection. “Five francs a 
bottle of six months’ supply,” concluded the bright- 
eyed Provencal, and the crowd immediately melted away, 
leaving the curd and the cheap-jack face to face and 
alone. The heart of the little priest grew sad at the sight 
of the baffled face and drooping shoulders before him. 
Hastily he drew out his purse from beneath his cassock 
and handed five francs to the huckster. A bottle changed 
hands, just as a great explosion and a shout behind him 
told the priest that his ’bus had yielded to treatment. 
So he dashed for his place and was gone. 

Monsieur le Curd had given a full account of his 
travels to Ursule and enjoyed a supper of raw onions 
from his garden and cheese and cider from the local 
farms before his thoughts turned in the direction of his 
feet. Furtively he raised his cassock and manoeuvred 
them so that the warm rays of the oil lamp feU on his 
boots. They were solid and serviceable enough for a 
parish priest and they bore the white film of Breton 
road-dust. The curd gently and quietly rubbed one of the 
toe-caps on his black stocking and inspected it again. 
It was grey and sad-looking from lack of expert attention. 
Old Ursule as a rule cleaned them last thing at night and 
in the hurry of dish-washing, laying the table for early 
breakfast and locking up the house, she spent little time 
on them, often using the blacklead and boot-polishing 
brushes indiscriminately. The priest, putting on a 
bold front, produced his bottle of polish and announced 
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his intention, of cleaning his own shoes. Contrary to his 
expectations, Ursule showed no signs of rebellion at this 
encroachment. The master was like a big child and 
needed humouring, even if she did regularly confess to 
him a series of most appalling sins. In fact, she brought 
out rags, brushes and scraping knife and put them on the 
hearthstone. Then she asked the priest to bless her and 
bade him good night. The cur6 took off his boots and 
replaced them by a pair of sandals which he sometimes 
used about the house and garden. Then he rolled up 
the sleeves of his habit, carefully read the directions on 
the label of the bottle and set about his task. Half an 
hour later the good man carefully washed the black 
from his hands and face, read his breviary and said his 
prayers and quietly crept into bed. The moonlight 
filtered through the casement of the little house beside 
the church and picked out m the middle of the hearthrug 
a pair of large boots, shining like polished jet. 

The cure rose at five, for Issy is a large parish calling 
for a full day of labour. He said his prayers again, 
thanked God for the beauty of the misty fields in which 
the labourers were already working, dressed, put on 
his boots and hastened to the church to perform his 
early office. As he walked along the well-worn path 
between the wallflowers his boots shone as they had 
never shone before, reflecting the bright early sunlight. 
Instead of preparing his mind for the coming duties, 
the priest thought of boot-polish and dusters. During 
the service the reds and yellows of the dresses of saints 
and soldiers in the church windows flickered around his 
feet. He found it difficult to concentrate his mind 
on the task in hand and to prevent his lips from speaking 
apart from his heart. On the way back to breakfast 
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bright points of light twinkled round the edges of his 
skirts as his feet rose and fell. 

If ever a man’s heart was in his boots, Curd Dagnet’s 
was that bright day in June. After breakfast young 
Ernest Vitry called to say that his grandmother was 
dying and was asking for the comfort of the Church. 
Many of us would have said, “What, again?” out of 
the hardness of our hearts, for Mdre Vitry had been fortified 
to meet death three times before that year, but had returned 
from the valley of the shadow again and again like some 
prima donna reluctant to leave the scene of her triumphs. 
Such thoughts never entered the head of the good father. 
Taking the Body and Blood of his Lord in his portable 
vessels, he placed them in his pocket, donned his vest- 
ments and followed the lad. Workers, toiling in the 
fields, knowing his mission halted in their labours. The 
men bared their heads and the women bowed as the 
Host passed through the green lanes of Brittany. The 
priest’s boots sparkled amid the lace and black of his 
attire, making the stuff of his gown look faded green by 
comparison and filling the mind of the holy man with 
worldly thoughts. Mother Vitry was out of danger 
again by the time her confessor arrived and was arguing 
with the doctor about the wisdom of eating rabbit pie 
at the age of eighty-seven. 

In the afternoon the curd paid his weekly visit to the 
village school. Seated before a mixed class of children 
in an atmosphere charged with the odours of kitchen soap, 
sweat and the stale tobacco from last nights’ political 
meeting, he crossed his legs and, concentrated on the 
brightest spot in the drab room, his boots. He listened 
to the teacher hard at work and, at last, only with 
difficulty tore himself from the state of semi-hypnosis 
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induced by the points of light before him, and asked 
questions on scripture, faith and general knowledge. 

So the day passed. The villagers who met him re- 
marked on the abstracted air of their priest. To the 
elders he was not himself ; to the youngsters he lacked his 
customary simplicity and quick sympathy. His mind 
was elsewhere, but he did not consciously know it. 
Late in the afternoon he took his walk to the rocky 
beach, reading his breviary, with his boots flickering 
around the edges of the pages. Serreau, the fisherman, 
was taking out his boat to the lobster pots. “Coming, 
father?” called the man, and the cur6 hurried to join 
him. On the way to the pots he could not talk of the 
state of the sea and the catches, which so endeared him 
to his fisherfolk. Instead, the light of the sea and sky 
gathered around his feet and drew his thoughts. Serreau 
gave him a lobster for his supper and set him ashore as 
dusk fell. “Something’s wrong with the parson,” he 
told his wife as he hung over the boiler in which a score 
of lobsters were slowly changing from dark, metallic 
blue to angry red. “Going to preach at the Big Pardon 
seems to have turned his head. Always he’s been the 
first in and out of the boat, slopping through the water 
with his boots on and helping me to launch and beach 
her. To-day he was like a cat in the rain. Picking his 
W’ay through the puddles like a woman from Paris.” 

As the priest strode home the darkness fell and the 
moon rose, bathing the flat fields in a ghostly light and 
picking out the water ponds in the meadows and setting 
them aglow amid their reeds and willows. The lobster 
under his arm began to writhe in an effort to release its 
string-tied claw and the cur6 paused to attend to it by 
Cartier’s Pool, where the cattle drink and seek refuge 
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from gad-flies on hot summer days. As he adjusted the 
newspaper around his supper, the cur6 heard voices. 
It was Feret and Moreau, decent enough fellows by day, 
but up to no good with their poaching by night. Snatches 
of talk reached his ears as he stood there. “ . . . Must 
be in trouble of some kind . . . passed me by Cully’s 
farm with his head down and didn’t even see me. . . . 
Youngster says he seemed asleep at school to-day and 

then woke up and asked them a lot of b y siUy 

questions. ... If you ask me the curb’s going soft 
through doing too much running about at everybody’s 
beck and call and getting nothing for it. . . . ” The 
voices died away leaving the httle priest wrestling with 
his lobster and his conscience in the moonlight. The 
one having been quieted, the good man turned to the 
other. What had come over him? Why were his 
people talking of him ? He surveyed his work of the 
past month and found little out of the ordinary in it. 
Certainly, to-day he had lacked concentration. Yes, and 
piety, too. He had allowed his thoughts to wander 
during the most sacred of his tasks. He raised his face 
to the stars and prayed for guidance and forgiveness. 
Then he lowered his gaze to the ground and saw his 
boots. They shone in the moonlight with a sUvery 
glow. The curd’s eyes were opened. “You have led 
me into temptation,” he said to his feet, and sitting on 
the roadside he slowly unlaced his boots and removed 
them. There he stood with them in his hand and even 
as he looked at them his heart was filled with pleasure 
at their bright well-being. He saw himself in a new 
cassock and elegant silk shovel-hat like the dignitaries 
wear at Rennes, all to match his bright boots. And he 
saw himself mincing his way daintily through the wet 
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grass and muddy lanes of his dear Breton countryside or 
tripping across wet beaches to the fishing boats like a 
vixen trying to keep her pads dry. He shuddered and 
flung his boots far from him. They fell with a plop in 
Cartier’s Pool and the cur6 walked home in his stockinged 
feet. 

Of course, Ursule couldn’t see his point of view. He 
was just tired after working hard at the pardon and had 
not been himself that day. He ought to drink some of the 
Fernet his brother had sent him from Einsedeln and then 
have a day in bed. Still, that was no excuse for throwing 
away a good pair of boots. Why hadn’t he walked 
through the mud in them if they distracted him with 
their shining? ‘‘What are you going to do now?” 
she said, her thrifty soul revolted within her. “You 
haven’t another pair of boots, having spent the money 
for the extra pair you should have ordered on the 
Lejeune’s seventh baby, which came into the world 
without a stitch to wear.” “I’ll wear my sandals until 
Bourreaux can make me a new pair, well-oiled and 
without any shine,” repUed her master. “Sandals ! 
In lanes like ours. You’ll have no feet left,” gibbered 
the old woman, making mental calculations concerning 
her hoard of clothing money well hidden beneath the 
chancel carpet. “That wiU be my penance,” said the 
cure. “Meanwhile, I think you might put the lobster 
out of his misery. There will be enough for two.” So 
the good priest of Issy-en-Vilaine lost his boots and 
saved his soul. 
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28 THE OWLS’ HOUSE by Crosbie Garstin 

39 THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG by Ernest Bramah 

41 CROME YELLOW by Aldous Huxley 

42 DEATH OF A HERO by Richard Aldington 

43 A SAFETY MATCH by Ian Hay 

44 A CUCKOO IN THE NEST by Ben Travers 

45 THE GLEN O* WEEPING by Marjorie Bowen 

47 THE LONELY PLOUGH by Constance Holme 

48 A PASSAGE TO INDIA by E, M. Fdrster 

49 THE JUNGLE by Upton Sinclair 

50 THE W PLAN by Graham Seton 

52 THE SPANISH FARM by R. H. Mottram 

53 DUSTY ANSWER by Rosamond Lehmann 

54 I AM JONATHAN SCRIVENER by Claude Houghton 
57 THE BLACK DIAMOND by Francis Brett Young 

59 THREE WIVES by Beatrice Kean Seymour 

72 STILL SHE WISHED FOR COMPANY by Margaret Irwm 


COMPLETE L/ST OF PENGUIN BOOKS 


FICTION (continued) 

73 MR. WESTON’S GOOD WINE by T. F. Powys 

75 DECLINE AND FALL by Evelyn Waugh 

76 DANGEROUS AGES by Rose Macaulay 

80 THE DAWN OF RECKONING by James Hilton 

81 TARKA THE OTTER by Henry Williamson 

83 THE POACHER by H. E. Bates 

84 LOLLY WILLOWES by Sylvia Townsend Warner 

85 SIR ISUMBRAS AT THE FORD by D. K. Broster 

86 THESE CHARMING PEOPLE by Michael Arlen 

87 GREENERY STREET by Denis Mackail 

88 THE GREEN LACQUER PAVILION by Helen Beauderk 

91 GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY by M. R. James 

92 THE HAMPDENSHIRE WONDER by J. D. Beresford 

93 WILD STRAWBERRIES by Angela Thirkell 

94 SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE GREYHOUND by John 

Hampson 

95 THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY by G. K. Chesterton 

96 SELECTED MODERN SHORT STORIES selected by Alan 

Steele 

97 SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. by Somerville and 

Ross 

102 YOUTH RIDES OUT by Beatrice Kean Seymour 

103 A TALL SHIP by “ Bartimeus ” 

104 DEEP WATERS by W. W. Jacobs 

105 MANTRAP by Sinclair Lewis 

106 NOW EAST, NOW WEST by Susan Ertz 

107 PRIVATE WORLDS by Phyllis Bottome 

108 KAI LUNG UNROLLS HIS MAT by Ernest Bramah 

109 THE FIDDLER by Sarah Gertrude Millin 

112 CHILDREN OF THE EARTH by Ethel Mannin 
121-2 LEAN MEN by Ralph Bates (in two volumes) 

123 SOLDIERS’ PAY by William Faulkner 
125 AN INDIAN DAY by Edward Thompson 
132 MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL by Hugh Walpole 
134 CARL AND ANNA by Leonhard Frank 



Excels, above every other car in its price-class, on 
a number of points, each of which makes it a 
perfect selection for the thmking motorist, * buying 
Y jj g ^or keeps," tired of costly, tedious experiment. 

It embodies more solid value than anything 
else of comparable price manufactured 
and built in the British isles. 


FORD 



(Develops over 23 B.H.Pi, £6 Tax) 


C«fa/ogue on Application, or From the Local 
Ford Dealer, who will gladly demonstrate 
every claim advanced on behalf of 
any Ford product 


0 Effortless Control Overseas Delivery of any Ford Car 

@ Brilliant Acceleration ».« b. arranged, on 

by any Ford Dealer, 

® Generous, Willing Power „ ,hroogh our 

® Dependable, Smooth Brakes London Show- 

© Matchless Economy ot Operation 
@ Permanently Weather-Proof Finish • 
© Low First-Cost, Punning and Maintenance 


lotcn MOTOR rOMTAJTT LIMITJCD, SAQXVHAVi liarUDC, XiOVSOS MCOWBOOKi’ 88 ftWSBaiT If . 1 


COMPLETE LIST OF PENGUIN BOOKS 


FICTION (continued) 

135 SEVEN RED SUNDAYS by Ramon J. Sender 

136 VILE BODIES by Evelyn Waugh 
138 SELF by Beverley Nichols 

140 COLD COMFORT FARM by Stella Gibbons 
ic PENGUIN PARADE (i)— New Stones 
★ PENGUIN PARADE (2)— New Stories 

CRIME FICTION green covers 

5 THE UNPLEASANTNESS AT THE BELLONA CLUB by 

Dorothy L. Sayers 

6 THE MURDER ON THE LINKS by Agatha Christie 
34 MR. FORTUNE, PLEASE by H, C, Bailey 

58 THE POISONED CHOCOLATES CASE by Anthony Berkeley 

61 THE MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR AT STYLES by Agatha Chr.slie 

62 THE MISSING MONEYLENDER by W. Stanley Sykes 

64 THE FOUR JUST MEN by Edgar Wallace 

65 THE MAN IN THE DARK by John Ferguson 

78 TRENT’S LAST CASE by E. C. Bentley 

79 THE RASP by Philip Macdonald 

89 THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE by Dorothy L. Sayers 

(with Robert Eustace) 

90 THE SANFIELD SCANDAL by Richard Keverne 

98 THE MURDERS IN PRAED STREET by John Rhode 
101 MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES by E. W. Hornung 
111 THE HOUND OF THE BASKERViLLES by A. Conan Doyle 
124 IT WALKS BY NIGHT by John Dickson Carr 
127 THE HAVERING PLOT by Richard Keverne 
131 TEN MINUTE ALIBI by Anthony Armstrong 
137 DEATH AT SWAYTHLING COURT by J. J. Connmgton 

TRAVEL & ADVENTURE cense covers 

60 THE DARK INVADER by Captain von Rintelen 

66 THE SURGEON^S LOG by J. Johnston Abraham 





There is no hesitation about her greeting for she has an 
easy mind concerning the appearance of her home. Every 
floor gleams with that brilliant loveliness which on y 
Mansion*' can give; the furniture too has a highly 
polished, well-cared-for look. The invitingly fresh, clean 
and healthy atmosphere of the whole house is merely a 
matter of method — a matter of using “ Mansion, the 
care-free way to a polished home. 

Tins 6? and larger sizes 





COMPLETE LIST OF PENGUiN BOOKS 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE (continued) 

67 MY SOUTH SEA ISLAND by Erie Muspratt 

68 WITH MYSTICS AND MAGICIANS IN TIBET by Alexandra 

David-Neel 

69\SOME EXPERIENCES OF A NEW GUINEA RESIDENT 
70 j MAGISTRATE by C. A. W. Monckton (m two volumes! 
82 UNDERTONES OF WAR by Edmund Blunden 
99\THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD : ANTARCTIC 
100/ 1910-1913 by Apsley Cherry-Garrard (in two volumes) 

113 THE SECRET OF THE SAHARA by Rosita Forbes 
126 TRADER HORN by Alfred Aloysius Horn 
133 WATKINS' LAST EXPEDITION by F. Spencer Chapman 
139 FLYING DUTCHMAN by Anthony Fokker 

BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS dark blue covers 
1 ARIEL by Andre Maurois 
7 TWENTY-FIVE by Beverley Nichols 
29-30 AUTOBIOGRAPHY by Margot Asquith 
71 CONFESSIONS AND IMPRESSIONS by Ethel Mannin 
77 GREY WOLF : MUSTAFA KEMAL by H. C. Armstrong 
110 DISRAELI by Andre Maurois 

114-115 FOCH ; MAN OF ORLEANS by B. H. Liddell Hart 
128 LORD OF ARABIA; IBN SAUD by H. C. Armstrong 

M I SCELLA N E O U S yellow covers 

116 ON ENGLAND by Stanley Baldwin 

118 WHILE ROME BURNS by Alexander Woollcott 

119 BILLIARDS AND SNOOKER FOR AMATEUR PLAYERS by 

Horace Lindrum 

129-130 THE WEEK-END BOOK (m two volumes) 

DRAMA red covers 

117 SEVEN FAMOUS ONE-ACT PLAYS 

PENGUIN SPECIALS 

51 GERMANY PUTS THE CLOCK BACK by Edgar Mowrer 

52 MUSSOLINI’S ROMAN EMPIRE by G. T. Garratt 

53 BLACKMAIL OR VYAR by Genevieve Tabouts 



COMPLETE LIST Of- PENGUIN BOOKS 


THE PENGUEM Speaally edited for Penguin 
SHAKESPEARp Garrison. 


B1 

TWELFTH NIGHT 

B 10 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

B 2 

HAMLET 

B 11 

JULIUS CAESAR 

B 3 

HENRY THE FIFTH 

B 12 

MACBETH 

B 4 

KING LEAR 

B 13 

HENRY IV, part 1 

B5 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

B 14 

HENRY IV, part ii 

B6 

A MIDSUMMER 

NIGHT’S DREAM 

B 15 

MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING 

B7 

THE TEMPEST 

B 16 

OTHELLO 

B8 

THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE 

B 17 

ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA 

B9 

RICHARD II 

B 18 

THE SONNETS 


Other volumes to follow shortly. 



PELICAN BOOKS light blue covers 

A senes of books on science, economics, history, sociology, archie* 
ology, etc. Edited by V. K. Krishna Menon , — advisory editors : 
H. L. Beales, Reader in Economic History, University of London ; 
W. E. Williams, Secretary, the British Institute of Adult Education , 
Sir Peter Chalmers-Mitchell, Secretary of the Zoological Society, 
London, 1903-35, 

. INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE TO SOCIALISM, 

^ 2 r CAPITALISM, SOVIETISM AND FASCISM by Bernard 
^ Shaw (m two volumes) 

A 3 LAST AND FIRST MEN by Olaf Stapledon 

A 4 DIGGING UP THE PAST by Sir Leonard Woolley (with 32 
half-tone plates) 

ASA SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD by H, G, Wells (with 
numerous maps) 

A 6 PRACTICAL ECONOMICS by G. D. H. Co)e (first publica- 
tion) 

A 7 ESSAYS IN POPULAR SCIENCE by Julian Huxley (illustrated) 

A 8 THE FLOATING REPUBLIC by Dobree and Manwanng 
(The mutinies at the More and Spithead in 1797) 

A 9 A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE (!) by Eiie Halevy 




A 10 


(eon nued) 

TMB J««YSWitiays UNH/ERSE by Sir James Jeans (with 
2 baJf-;tone..{)lates) 

A 11 THE GREAT VICTORIANS (I) edrted by H. J. and Hugh 
Massingham 

A 12 THE INEQUALITY OF MAN by J. B. S. Haldane 

A 13 LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE by Harold J. Laski 
(with new introduction) 

A 14 SOCIAL LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD by J. H. Fabre (with 
15 half-tone plates) 

A 15 THE GROWTH OF CIVILISATION by W. J. Perry (with 
several maps) 

A 16 A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE (II) by Elie Halevy 

A 17 A BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY collected by G. B. Harrison 
(a new anthology) 

A 18 AFTER THE DELUGE by Leonard Woolf 

A 19 MEDIEVAL PEOPLE by Eileen Power (with 8 half-tone plates) 

A 20 VISION AND DESIGN by Roger Fry 

A 21-2 AN OUTLINE OF THE UNIVERSE by J. G. Crowther 
(in two volumes, with numerous illustrations) 

A 23 RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM by R. H. 
Tawney 

A 24 THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIFE by 
Sigmund Freud 

A 25-6 ONLY YESTERDAY by F. L. Allen (2 volumes, illustrated) 

A 27 UR OF THE CHALDEES by Sir Leonard Woolley (with 16 
half-tone illustrations) 

A 28 CIVILISATION fay Clive Bell 

A 29 LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE by J. W. N. Sullivan 

A 30 A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE (111) by Elie Halevy 

More volumes to follow. 


N.B. 

New volumes are continually being added to Penguin and 
Pelican Books. Please ask your bookselle'" for the latest 
list, as further volumes may have been issued since this 
book was printed. Suggestions of books for inclusion in 
the series are always welcome. 




